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Ontario 





Maulsby Kimball leads off this issue with an article on 
Imaginotion, page 5. We cannot allow ourselves, or anyone 
else, to forget that exercise of the imagination is one of the 
most important outcomes of a good art program. It may 
seem at times that we overdo the subject, and that we hear 
nothing that is really new. The same argument could be 
given for not going to church. Anna Louise Thorne recalls 
her afternoon with Mary Cassatt, page 10. Louise Rago 
takes us for a visit with Grace Hartigan, contemporary 
painter, on page 35; while Howard Collins, page 38, dis- 
cusses the place of Raphael in art history. High school stu- 
dents searching for an art career will do well to read the 
articles on interior design, page 13; industrial design, page 
+7; and trademark design, page 29. What high school 
students think about art is covered in their own words on 
page 21. 

A fifth grade teacher discusses the many outcomes of a 
good art program, on page 23. What parents want to know 
about child art is discussed on page 25. Several practical 
articles related to the elementary field are included. Julia 
Schwartz faces up to the problem of tricks in art on the 
Beginning Teacher page, while Alice Baumgarner goes into 
the problems of a written curriculum on her page. Art films 
are reviewed by a new-comer, Gene Steffen, and Ralph 
Beelke reviews some recent books. We haven't quite enough 
space to mention everything that is in this issue. There is 
something for everyone whether he is interested in art 
careers, art appreciation, practical help for various age 
levels, art education philosophy, new teaching materials, 
views of readers, news in the art and art education field, 
organization news, or just a plain shot in the arm. 


NEWS DIGEST. 


Conventions Are Almost History By the time this issue of 
School A\rts reaches the readers, the four regional affiliates 
of the National Art Education Association will have held 
their biennial conventions in Philadelphia, Tempe, Dallas 
and Charlotte. Convention goers will begin to plan for 
the full-scale National Art Education Association confer- 
ence, which is held during odd-numbered years. Miami 
Beach, Florida, will be the place, and the date April 11- 
15, 1961. The National Committee on Art Education will 
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hold its conference in New York City within a few days, 
May 5-8. Information on that meeting was included in the 
April issue. All that remains will be a number of stote 
meetings. Those of us who try to make most of the larger 
meetings during the years when regional associations meet 
could be on the road practically one full month. We hope, 
some day, that state and local meetings can be arranged for 
the fall months to avoid so much crowding in the spring. 
Fill the Pennsylvania Vacancy Unless something is cook- 
ing that we don't know about, the position of art director for 
the state of Pennsylvania will have been vacant almost a 
full year by the time you read this. The 1600 art teachers 
and 30,000 elementary teachers in the keystone state de- 
serve leadership in art education. What is the hitch? 


Unesco Specialist in New Job Gert Weber, art education 
specialist in the Unesco Secretariat, left his position on 
April first to take a post at the State Academy of Art in 
Diisseldorf. His new address is: Staatl. Kunstakademie; 
Hochschule fiir Bildende Kiinste; Eiskellerstr. 1; Diisseldorf, 
Federal Republic of Germany. Mr. Weber rendered a fine 
service to art education in his Paris post, and we join his 
many friends in wishing him the best in his new work. 


America House Moved April First 


America House, the 


New York City outlet for craftsmen, moved to its own build- 
ing on April first. The address is 44 West 53rd Street, direct- 
ly across the street from the Museum of Contemporary Crafts. 


News Wanted, While It ls News Reports of conferences and 
other news of general interest are solicited very cordially, 
but please send the news before we go to press. 


The Blyth Olympic Arena at Squaw Valley, California, which 
is familiar to television viewers of the Winter Olympics, was 
one of five buildings awarded a 1960 First Honor Award 


of the American Institute of Architects by a recent jury. 
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We are only beginning to recognize the meaning and 
importance of imagination in education. Education 
without imagination is limiting. Imagination alone 
is inadequate. What are today’s educational needs? 


Maulsby Kimball, Jr. 


IMAGINATION 


In the March 1958 School Arts magazine a challenging 
editorial on imagination by D. Kenneth Winebrenner, 
entitled ‘Let's Pretend,’ brought to the fore one of the most 
vital aspects of education. The full meaning and importance 
of imagination are only slowly being recognized. For many 
years art education has pioneered in imagination and crea- 
tive development. It has been a ‘‘voice crying in the wilder- 
ness’ in this field. Powerful voices from science, the uni- 
versities, from industry and the field of international diplo- 
macy now call vigorously for this development. This would 
seem to indicate that at last the time had come when art 
education would come into its own and be recognized as a 
primary source for the creative and imaginative in education. 

In spite of the long concentration of art education on 
the creative and imaginative, we find education looking else- 
where for the key to this development. Does this mean a 
failure to recognize our contribution or is it a challenge for 
something which lies beyond the scope of our creative 
program? In the programs for the “‘improvement"’ of educa- 
tion which are now being undertaken, art education is in 
danger of being minimized and by-passed. This presents us 
with a critical challenge. We stand at a point where we can 
move in any of three directions. (1) We can try to hold the 
line at this time of intense re-evaluation of education, thus 
preserving the gains which have been made in recent dec- 
ades. (2) We can be by-passed by the development of 
programs of imagination unrelated to art education or can be 
lost in the increasing accent on the intellectual and tech- 
nological. (3) We can mature and deepen our own phi- 
losophy and procedure and take leadership in the advance 
for which education is seeking. In the determination of this 
choice, the degree to which we understand the laws of 
imagination is of pivotal importance. 

Imagination is something which the world both calls for 
and fears. Its lack is a limitation, its unbalance a danger. 
In spite of the pioneer work of art education in this field, 
its underlying principles, its strengths and dangers are still 
inadequately understood. One who lacks imagination 
can develop technically but not in breadth or resourceful- 


Crushed tissue transparency, 5th grade, Hannover, Germany. 


ness. Strong imagination without maturity and balance 
produces instability and illusion. Many of the highly edu 
cated are characterized by a lack of imagination resulting 
from one-sided intellectual training. Such people are ade- 
quate only to routine positions in life. The deeper founda- 
tions of wisdom and judgment are lacking. It is this unde- 
velopment and unbalance that are being recognized today. 

Others, including many who are products of programs 
where imagination has been stressed are victims of unstable 
or arbitrary imagination. Here imagination is active but dis- 
organized and is a real threat to the effectiveness of per- 
sonality. We hear that ‘It's just his imagination” or ‘He 
has an unhealthy imagination,” an uncontrolled or distorted 
imagination. This is imagination which is personal and 
erratic. This is ‘‘self-expression’’ which is not adequate to the 
needs of the times and gives firm foundation for by-passing 
art education by the intellectual program. Such imagination 
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Stuffed lions by children of 6th grade, Hannover, Germany. 


Wood carving, international exhibit, the Waldorf Schools. 


is undisciplined emotionalism and is the reverse of the imagi- 
nation called for by science or needed for full and responsible 
maturity. 

Between the two extremes—lack of imagination, and 
imagination which is unstable emotionalism, lies the possi- 
bility of the development of this most vital power into a dis- 
ciplined and mature faculty, into an instrument of broad 
insight and understanding. This is imagination in a positive 
sense—that which is the greatest strength of the broad and 
imaginative thinker, the imaginative scientist, teacher, 
statesman, executive or creative artist. A significant article 
by Dr. Ernst Katz, Associate Professor of Physics at the 
University of Michigan in the book Education and the 
Imagination in Science and Art, published as part of the 
proceedings of the 1957 conference of the National Com- 
mittee on Art Education, discusses the relation between the 
objective imagination required by scientists and that which 
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we engage in our art programs. This discussion defines one 
of the problems pertaining to imagination and creativity at 
this time when scientific education and the broadening of the 
aims of education are under discussion. 

Discussing the barrier standing between the uniting of the 
imagination of artistic self-expression and the objective 
imagination needed by science, Dr. Katz says: “Before 
this barrier is lifted, creative imagination in art and in science 
are opposite forces. Education towards the one cannot en- 
hance education towards the other except through its recrea- 
tional value. In the training of scientists, on which survival 
may soon depend, incorporation of art in the curriculum 
must fail to stimulate scientific creativity, if art is treated as 
self-expression only. If this barrier is lifted, creative imag- 
ination becomes one single force, bridging the gap between 
the self and the nonself, between art and science. In science 
training, art must then not be an isolated subject, but perme- 
ate all teaching. Conversely, future art will reach a truly 
creative level only by a considerable training of artists in 
natural science. If this step in progress is not made success- 
fully, then science must become a slave of power and art a 
case for psychology—and man? both!" 

Thus Dr. Katz defines one of the basic problems under- 
The basic 
question is—‘‘ls our creative program adequate to the chal- 
lenge with which it is being presented today by those forces 
which are seeking to transform education?” 


lying the future of the imaginative program 


The answer 
shown clearly by Dr. Katz is that the progress of art education 
up to this time must be greatly extended and deepened to 
make such a basic contribution. This same problem of 
imagination as reality or mere subjectivity is raised by Dr 
Winebrenner when he asks, ‘Are the facts of life always 
true?” “ls imagination unreal?” 

Other questions loom which are deeply challenging to 
the program of creativity and imagination. One question 
of great importance was being widely asked before the 
coming of Sputnik gave the technological competition with 
Russia a supreme importance. This question is: ““How can 
we gain the human wisdom and maturity to use the tech- 
nological advances of our age without being destroyed by 
them?” Today this is compounded with the related question, 
“How can we in a democracy call out initiative and dedi- 
cation of energies which will be stronger than those available 
under tyranny?’' These questions deal with the qualities 
which underlie our calibre as human beings and are basic to 
the solution of the present crises. They have equally to do 
with basic purposes and with interest, learning and under- 
standing. The building and implementation of these quali- 
ties of human nature is the purpose of all education. This 
governs the destiny of civilizations as well as the welfare of 
individuals. It underlies the work of the conscientious parent 
and teacher. 

One further question underlies our destiny and our 
future, “As we extend the powers of man, the powers of 
thinking, of imagination and of action, how can we guide 


this development so that it moves in positive, altruistic and 





higher human directions, rather than in negative, selfish and 
predatory ones?”’ We face the growing realization that 
these powers can as well be developed in anti-human as in 
altruistic directions and that intellectual education or degree 
of imagination alone do not determine this direction. These 
are tools of more effective function but do not determine the 
basic purposes of the individual. Herein lies the most im- 
portant challenge to education today. Intellectual educa- 
tion or creative and imaginative development, without full 
and conscious responsibility for moral direction is danger- 
ous. We must realize that the totalitarian powers have 
highly-developed programs in all of these fields but are able 
to turn the basic will in anti-human ways. It would be far 
better for an individual or a nation to remain in conventional 
patterns than to experience the development of powers 
which may then be channeled in anti-human directions. This 
challenges much in modern education and calls for maturity 
and responsibility in creative education which have been 
developed only in small and atypical situations. 

Let us restate these questions. (1) How can imagination 
become objective rather than purely subjective? (2) How 
can we develop human beings wise enough to use our tech- 
nological advances constructively? (3) How can freedom 
call out a dedication of energies which will go beyond 
that which is mobilized under totalitarianism? (4) How 
can we guide individuals towards the use of their capacities 


Carved moving toy, 8th grade, Waldorf School, Stuttgart. 


for the good of humanity instead of against it? These 
questions point to the next task which must be undertaken by 
education. 

Contemporary education has had a partial awareness of 
these needs. Unfortunately, what has been done has fallen 
far short of a realistic and balanced program. Today we 
see a widespread rejection of finer human values and a 
reversion to ‘the good old days’’ of an exclusively intellec- 
tual education. The rejection of much that has been termed 
‘progressive’ in education is fully justified, but the need for 
a program which can develop character and human maturity 
is greatly intensified in our time. The objective of the de- 
velopment of human qualities is of even greater importance 
today than ever before. 


of our civilization. 


It underlies every other objective 
The greatest triumph of Sputnik and 
of communism wil! be if the apprehension of today leads to 
the abandonment of our finer educational aims in favor of, 
the purely intellectual and technological. _ If it leads to a 
deeper understanding and an achievement of these aims— 
to the education of the full human being, it will have been of 
the greatest possible service to our future. 

The impulse. towards the transformation of education so 
that it will meet its full responsibility, underlies all educa- 
tional dissatisfaction Education will 
remain in confusion until this problem is solved. When it 
is really solved it will lead to the solution of many of the 
problems of the world. 


and questioning. 


Imagination is a significant corner- 
stone in this broader development. It can lead to the trans- 
formation of experience and the strengthening of the inner 


basis of morality, of character and of finer social instincts 


The solution of these educational problems will require 


searching pioneer work. It is of critical importance that 
every serious contribution be studied and made available. 
To do this we will have to study situations which fall outside 
of familiar categories and transcend many cherished views. 

There is one strong educational movement, little known 
in America, wherein art and imagination achieve a unique 
This is the Waldorf 
In recent months, the writer has had 
occasion to come in close contact with this movement. He 


status from which we can learn much. 
School Movement. 


has spent some time in many of the schools in several coun- 
tries, and has taught in them. He has gathered an extensive 
collection of slides and other material, dealing with this 
approach. For the past three years he has been called 
upon to teach and lecture in summer conferences on Wal- 
dort Education at the Highland Hall School in North Holly- 
wood, Calif., conferences dealing with the Dynamic Teaching 
of Mathematics and Science together with the contribu- 
tion of Art and Imagination to education. In 1958 this 
school inaugurated a teacher training course in Waldorf 
Education under the direction of the noted mathematician, 
Dr. Herman V. Baravalle, one of the founding teachers of 
the original Waldorf School 

The Waldorf School Movement which now comprises 
some 70 schools in Europe and the Americas was founded by 
Dr. Rudolf Steiner in 1919 in Stuttgart, Germany. The writer 
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Twelfth grade water color, exhibition of Waldorf Schools. 


considers the Waldorf Education to be one of the most 
fruitful reservoirs of educational source material available 
today. He has been impressed by the way in which many 
of the problems which are most pressing in education are 
solved and many of the deeper goals of art education real- 
ized. While in many ways revolutionary when compared 
with conventional education, these solutions are basic and 
realistic and a fulfillment of our best educational impulses. 
Since the Waldorf Schools approach education from quite a 
new creative basis, they have much to offer to the present 
crisis and merit exhaustive study. 

The questions posed by Dr. Winebrenner take us into 
the center of the deepest unrest of our civilization and of the 
accompanying problems of education. It is from this center 
that the new transformations of education must come. “The 
conflict between the aspirations and the realities of life,” 
“The meaning of life and death,”’ ‘What is really real,” 
“What can a man believe."’ Another way of asking these 
questions is ‘Are the mechanistic and the intellectual phases 


of life which characterize our civilization adequate, or are 


they only aspects of a larger whole for which we are re- 


sponsible."’ The implication of Dr. Winebrenner's observa- 
tions and the implication of our times is that there are other 
and even more fundamental factors which must be developed. 
In these we need as accurate a program as we have in the 
intellectual and mechanical fields. 

The keynote of the Waldorf School pedagogy is its 
competence in the areas of imagination, feeling, and will, 
as well as stress on thinking. These are areas with which 
education has been concerned, but they have been minimized 
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out of an inadequate understanding of the meaning of indi- 
vidual freedom. As a result we see a unique insecurity, and 
Collectivism and herd 
thinking are on the increase and many finer human qualities 
are fading rapidly. 


true freedom is at a record low. 


Before the basic insecurity of our age 
can be overcome, education must prepare human beings in 
these deeper phases of his being in a way which is entirely 
free from sectarianism and a way which will develop the 
human being in full freedom. Imagination is the key to this— 
imagination which is developed beyond the orbitrary or 
fantastic and enters into a true picturing of the inner realities 
of life. The aspects of imagination here indicated have been 
characterized by Goethe, and his modern exponent, Rudolf 
Steiner, and are the aspects referred to by Dr. Katz in the 
words quoted above. These individuals conceive imagina- 
tion and art as developed to the place where they are ac- 
curate instruments of cognition, instruments of knowledge, not 
alone of expression. Such imagination transforms the entire 
organism and provides a foundation for breadth and 
comprehensiveness in thinking itself. 

Underlying that which Dr. Winebrenner characterizes as 
“pretending” is an approach to reality which needs to be 
raised to its rightful status. In the words of Dr. Winebrenner, 
Imagination ‘‘is our nation's greatest asset.’ ‘‘It is the indi- 
vidual's greatest need.’’ ‘‘We must protect and nourish it 
In the Waldorf Schools this takes the 
form of the permeation of all teaching with imagination and 
artistic quality, beginning with the first school years, at an 


age when children are naturally most imaginative, trans- 


with loving care."’ 


posing all teaching to an imaginative picture form in the 
early years before it is given in intellectual form. Thus 
Dr. Winebrenner’s challenge, ‘Imagination should be a vital 
part in every school subject and not reserved to an art 
period,” is fulfilled. This transformation of early teaching to 
imaginative form brings about an entirely different relation 
to learning, as well as the development of inner human 
qualities. 

The teacher undertakes a responsibility for enriching 
and transforming the quality of experience of the child and 
the quality of his creativity. This is an important step beyond 
our programs of spontaneity and free expression. It works 
towards the inner freedom resulting from the development 
of the finest potential of each child, not alone of his strongest 
impulse, and freedom from outside influence. Here the 
Waldorf Schools enter pioneer ground, ground which must 
be trodden to solve the problems of character, responsibility 
and morality stirred up by the kind of experience which the 
environment brings to the child today. This is a meeting of 
the challenge to differentiate between mature and responsi- 
ble freedom and the freedom which is license or indulgence, 
oralone, “free expression.” 

Examples of the engaging of the imagination come in 
the permeation of the experience of the child with material 
of rich inner imagery, fairy story, myth, fable, saga, the 
testaments, biography and history. Further approaches are 
generated anew each day in the classroom and arise from 





Stitchery, 8th grade, Waldorf School, Stuttgart, Germany. 


the developed imagination of the teacher. A significant 
feature of the Waldorf Education is the textbooks which are 
written and beautifully illustrated by each child in every 
subject throughout his school life. This brings an active 
artistic participation into the center of the work of all sub- 
jects. In some case: it entirely replaces the printed textbook. 
Another example is the practice of teaching of writing before 
reading so that this activity may be more fully experienced 
by the whole organism. This touches on a principle of educa- 
tion which finds many applications and has special sig- 
nificance in the question of learning to read which is so much 
in prominence. 

Only an indication of these specific aspects can be 
given in the compass of this article. These are offered only 
as suggesting the value of a more complete investigation of 
this educational source. As seen by this writer, this is educa- 
tion permeated by art in a way which leads to the experi- 
encing of the entire content of knowledge with increased 
vitality and flexibility. The qualitative and feeling aspects, 
the aspects of meaning, remain united with the more intellec- 
tual aspects and are given a fundamental strengthening be- 
fore separate intellectual processes are engaged. Analyti- 
cal thinking is deferred to a later stage of readiness. Such 
imaginative teaching brings active participation without the 
fixing of mental concepts which often blocks continued 
growth and development. In the later school years, ac- 
curacy and thinking are stressed, yet rigidity is avoided 
throughout. 

The basis of morality and idealism is experienced in 
imaginative, dramatic form, not as precept or moralization. 
In this way the finer kind of impulse and motivation is awak- 
ened alike in the highly educable and in the non-intellectual. 
This is most significant problem of contemporary education. 

Due to the plan of the curriculum which is built on quite 
different principles from the academic or progressive curric- 
ula, work in the arts is continued for all students throughout 


Carved animals, 1 Oth grade children, Nuremburg, Germany. 
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their twelve school years. Through the upper high school 
years all children have painting, modeling, wood carving, 
hand work, music, eurythmy, history of art, geometric draw- 
ing and other artistic experiences, yet the Waldorf curric- 
ulum starts physics and geometry in the sixth grade and 
teaches two foreign languages from the first through the 
twelfth grade. With no knowledge of German, the writer 
was able to teach art to grades nine and above, in English, 
in the Goetheschule in Pforzheim, Germany. The curriculum 
takes in a broad experience of literature and carries mathe- 
matics through the study of calculus without separating off 
the more gifted pupils. Much more is found possible to the 
average child than we have been accustomed to think— 
due to the awakening of dormant faculties which is the basis 
of this educational approach. While based on a deep 
recognition of the spiritual nature of man and the insight 
growing out of this, the Waldorf Education is fully non- 
sectarian and teaches no world view. It is maintained that 
the teaching of a world view is an infringement on the free- 
dom of the individual, whether this view is today's pre- 
dominant mechanistic conception of the universe or a specific 
spiritual conception. 

The view of life which is given to our young people 
today underlies the fundamental insecurity and the mass 
thinking which are increasing in the face of all of our efforts 
at creativity and individual freedom. Out of this it be- 
comes necessary for Dr. Winebrenner to say “Yet, faith, 
vision, invention, and creative thinking depend upon our 
ability to see things as they are not,” and for the world of 
art education to be in a defensive position in working to 
bring inner values into their own. This subject calls for 
treatment far beyond the limits of a single article. The 
writer will be glad to be called upon for related literature 
and exhibition material, or to give additional information 
about the teaching of imagination and inner values, and his 
experience with the Waldorf Schools. 


Maulsby Kimball, former art director of the Bryn Mawr Art 
Center and head of the art department of Haverford School, 
is currently painting, conducting workshops and lecturing. 
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Anna Louise Thorne, left, who tells this story through her 
friend, W. Edwin Ver Becke, was the first woman to ever go 
onto the Island of Corsica unveiled, to paint. In the town 
of Caligary, she was stoned, derided by police, and jailed. 


Anna Louise Thorne 
as told to 
W. Edwin Ver Becke 


Anna Louise Thorne, age 93, recalls a visit with 
Mary Cassatt, and gives us an intimate glimpse of 
this great American painter during her last days in 
adopted France. Read these moving recollections. 


MY AFTERNOON WITH MARY CASSATT 


Mary Cassatt, considered by many to be the most outstanding 
American painter of her sex, was ironically a resident of 
France most of her productive life. After her early study 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts she continued her 
work in France, Italy, Spain, and Belgium, where she was 
influenced by some of the great painters of the day, and 
became identified with the Impressionist movement. She was 
noted for her paintings and pastels, as well as her etchings. 


My sister Isabelle was always meeting somebody important. 
On this particular day, she had traveled over to Roen to 
meet the Prince of Greece. The Saturday before that, she 
bragged about shaking hands with Queen Mary. My 
sister could make your eyes bubble with her glamorous tales 
about celebrities. | found it rather dull talk. | would put one 
over on her! | would go out toward Beauvais and visit my 
idol, artist Mary Cassatt. Even though | had never once 
tried to paint like her, it seemed that women rebels in the 
field of art were very rare. And we were both rebels, she 
growing old and I still young. 

At this time of my life, my sister and | were “‘living it 
She bought fancy feather hats and | spent 
my allowance on paints. 


up” in Paris. 
But, on this particular day, there 
was enough money in my handbag for a binge in the coun- 
try. | dressed in Sunday best, doffed one of my sister's fine 
hats, put my sketch book under my arm, bought a bouquet 
of violets and was off on the train for Chateau Beaufresne. 
Now, where was that? Did | really know? To tell the 
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truth, | had no map. A guide at the Louvre had tried to 
explain the route. But, maybe, | was just another dumb 
American girl. Unfortunately, | was never good at follow- 
ing directions. But | tried. With my eyes glued to the train 
window, gloating in the lovely green landscape and feeling 
perfectly elegant in my sister's choice hat, what did | do but 
ride too far. | had not stopped in the right town. The train 
had taken me miles beyond. So, | asked my way to the 
chateau of the celebrated lady painter and decided to walk 
back. 

It was a long walk. My feet were tired and the little 
Parma violets had almost withered. However, | blew breath 
into their petals and the blossoms seemed fresh again. Sud- 
denly, before me, was the right place. It was a glorious 
sort of chateau, all formal and elegant, neat and precise 
as a wedding cake. A row of clipped chestnut trees ran 
down a long front walk up to a high, bronze-like, embellished 
door. Before gathering the courage to knock, | sat down 
on one of the stone benches that skirted the steps. Every- 
thing was so quiet, except toward one side of the house, from 
which | could hear a man singing a French tune. A liveried 
chauffeur was busy cleaning an odd-looking Renault. 
Brushing back my long hat plumes, | knocked at the great 
door. Quickly, it was opened by a ‘‘motion picture’”’ sort 
of French maid. 

“Does Mademoiselle have a card?" she asked. ‘‘No. 
No,” | answered, “I'm studying art in Paris and am an 
American. | know that Miss Cassatt is from Philadelphia. 











I'm Doctor Sam S. Thorne's daughter from Toledo, Ohio and 
would like to have a short visit." Slowly, the door closed. 
There | stood, clutching the wilting violets. But, | waited. 
Then, the door opened again, this time with a wider view. A 
rather iovely womon stood in the shadowed interior. ‘| am 
Mademoiselle Mathilde,’ she said graciously, ‘‘com- 
panion and maid to Miss Cassatt. Will you come this way?” 
The inside of the chateau was glorious. It was like walking 
through some grand, unknown castle, filled with elegant 
beauty. | was all eyes. At the door of the parlor, we 
stopped. Mathilde turned and quietly spoke in soft English. 
‘‘Miss Cassatt would love to see you. But, | must inform you, 
she's not been well. Last week, she had a severe fall and is 
confined to her chair.” 


We walked over the soft carpet. Sunlight was picking 
up the designs as it glistened through the tall chateau 
windows. I was so proud, clutching the violets, raising my 


COURTESY, THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, ROBERT ALEXANDER WALLER MEMORIAL COLLECTION 


IN THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM COLLECTION, COURTESY OF MUSEUM 


Left, La Toilette, by Mary Cassatt is in the Art Institute 
of Chicago. Mother and Child by Mary Cassatt, above, is in 
the Brooklyn Museum. Born in 1845, the artist died in 1926. 


head high, the feathers wiggling about like soft branches. 
Suddenly, we were inside a long avenue of windows 
rather like a hall of mellifluous sunshine 


It was 
There, at the far 
end, where the shades were drawn, sitting almost as one 
on a throne, | saw her, my idol; the painter of “La Loge” 
and “A Cup of Tea”—Mary Cassatt! We came closer. She 
did not smile, only sat there, arrogantly proud, austere; 
her white hair done in a precise, little, bright embroidered 
French cap; her thin hands folded in her lap. Then, sud- 
denly, her proud head lowered and her eyes caught mine 
Nervously, | clutched the violets. “How do you do,” she 
said with a Pennsylvania accent, ‘So, you're an American? 
| don't like Americans. I've been in France too long. But 
sit down. You've come a long way to see me and we'll talk."” 

Mathilde pulled up a low French encrusted chair and | 
sat down. ‘Oh, these are for you,” | said softly, handing 
her the violets. Her thin fingers took away the paper and 
she looked at the flowers. A smile caught upon her lips. 


‘Somehow, | think it's my favorite flower,”’ she said, “I've 
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La Toilette, color etching by Mary Cassatt, is dated 1891. 


been where they grow."’ She bent down, looking close. | 
could tell then, that somehow, she did not see very well. Her 
eyes squinted up to look at me and then, with a harsh nervous 
note, she called for her companion to arrange her shawl. 
‘You must excuse me, if | seem cross today,’’ she said, ‘But, 
I've had a bad fall. When | can't go with Armande for my 
daily ride, it makes me feel miserable.” 

Then, she spied my sketch book. ‘So you're an artist, 
are you? Let me see."’ She reached out her hand. The 
| handed her the 
notebook. Her eyes came close to the sketch lines. Ner- 
vously, | watched her turn the pages. Then, she handed the 
book back to me. “Pretty good,’ she said, ‘But not good 
enough. It takes almost a hundred years. Look at me. I'm 
old now and | hardly know what art is all about."’ ‘Oh, 
“Humph,”’ she said 


Then, with an emotion of 


fine lace at her cuff fell over her fingers. 


but everyone loves your paintings!” 
with a sort of procrastination. 


hatred, or grievous resentment, she spoke on; ‘'l sold my soul to 
the dealers, that's all. It was the dealers who stole my life!" 
Suddenly, my eyes caught sight of a grouping of beauti- 


They looked almost Japanese with their block- 
“Oh, so you 
like my prints?" she said with a softer, sweeter voice. “Yes. 
Yes," | exclaimed, going closer to look at the row of colored 
aquatints and drypoints, ‘| didn't know you'd made them.” 
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ful prints. 
like patterns, flat in two-dimensional space. 
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Then, like a dream coming into her eyes, her hand brushed 
her flowered bonnet and she said softly; “It was with Degas, 
| first went to the Japanese exhibition. Oh, | learned so 
much. That's what you must get into your work, that flowing 
line. You have to learn from those true artists of the long 

Then, she pointed to a table. ‘You see that Persian 
miniature. It's very, very old. | collect them. Take a look 
at it. It has a special, curious line that evolves into that 
magnificent pattern.” 

“Yes. Yes, | see!" | said with wide open eyes as the 
hat plumes fell over my face. “That's a fine hat,’ she said. 
‘It's not mine," | answered, somewhat embarrassed, “‘It be- 
' “Well, you tell your sister that she has 
| could recognize a Reboux, the minute | saw 
It's a very beautiful hat."’ For the first time, her eyes 
lit up and she smiled. But, at the same time, a sort of pain 
caught at her and she called for her nurse. ‘Maybe some- 
day, you'll come back to America and visit us in Toledo?” 
| asked. “No. No,” she rather grumbled, “I! don’t like 
Americans. I've been in France too long,”’ she said, adding 
“Besides, | don't like to ride on the water. If ever | get well 
and able to ride again into Paris, you bring your sister to see 
me at my apartment on Rue Marignan.” 

Mathilde came close and gathered the shawl about the 
artist's shoulders. ‘‘She’s grown very tired," said her com- 
panion. “Maybe, Armande would drive the girl to the sta- 
tion?” said Miss Cassatt. ‘No. No," | exclaimed, “‘I'd 
rather walk."’ ‘“‘You're so American,” she grumbled. ‘“‘I 
That was the third time she had said 
it. Raising my hand, | placed it on hers and stroked her 
fingers. How soft and how great these artist's hands that 
would not work much longer. 


ago.” 


longs to my sister.’ 
good taste. 
one. 


don't like Americans.” 


Then, the nurse led me from 
the room. “You must forgive Miss Cassatt,” she said, ‘For 
seeming so cross, so irritable. But, she’s not been at all well 
and even the children, she always loved so much, seem to 
annoy her." “But, she is very beautiful,” | said, ‘And it 
was kind of you to let me see her.” 

| could hardly wait for the great front door to close. | 
wanted to cry. | sat down on the stone bench. My eyes 
filled up with tears. | was so American. Why was it, that 
anyone who had been born in Philadelphia and first studied 
painting at the Pennsylvania Academy, now disliked 
Americans so much? Or was it me she disliked? Or was 
she envious of my sister's fine hat? Always, even today, it 
seemed my sister who found the limelight. Now, Isabelle 
would wear this hat down to the Cafe for dinner and tell 
everyone that Mary Cassatt had loved it. Quickly, | took 
off the plumed hat and hurried out the gate. Looking back, 
| saw Armande still polishing the outdated Renault that Mary 
Cassatt would not be using much longer. 


Anna Louise Thorne, age 93, lives in Toledo, Ohio. Recent- 
ly the Toledo Museum of Art honored her with a special 
exhibit of her life's paintings. W. Edwin Ver Becke is a 
painter and writer residing in Laguna Beach, California, 
where he is working on play scripts. They met in late thirties. 





Interior design is a relatively new professional 
field, offering challenges and rewards for creative 
endeavor. Author discusses the work of the interior 


designer and describes his educational preparation. 


Arnold Friedmann 


INTERIOR DESIGN 
AS A PROFESSION 


Man's desire to create a pleasant environment is probably as 
old as our civilization, but interior design as a profession 
is a relatively new field, especially in the United States. 
Until not too many years ago, interior design was primarily 
concerned with the home, and every furniture dealer or 


drapery hanger was a ‘‘decorator."’ Even to this day this 


misnomer has not disappeared completely. The past two 
decades have seen both the awakening of the public to an 
intense awareness of design and an elevation of mass taste. 
The postwar era brought along a building boom. These 
phenomena created a need for highly-skilled interior de- 
signers. This new profession has been known in Europe for 


Dining area in a small city apartment, below, and metal chair-rocker at top are by Jorge Garcia, student of Pratt Institute. 
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Storage wall, design project by a student of Pratt Institute. 


many years prior to World War Il as the interior architect, 
and is now at times called by that title in the United Stotes 
as well, 

Interior design cannot be separated from architecture; it 
is indeed a specialized branch of architecture. Very fre- 
quently the interior designer works together with the archi- 
tect in the planning and design of a building. Buildings con- 
ceived in such a way, or buildings in which the architect acts 
as his own interior designer, are usually the most successful 
ones. The interior designer who has to work within an exist- 
ing structure must completely understand it in order to suc- 


ceed. However, since the interior designer usually works 


within a given structure which provides the space and the 
architectural need for certain functions, he can give more 
attention to the esthetic success of the space together with its 
function. Since each space must meet different requirements, 
functionally as well as psychologically, it follows that in- 
terior design is a highly creative field. In contrast to the 
architect who has to be concerned with the structural design 
and hundreds of details of the building, the interior designer 
has more freedom to devote a greater part of his time to 
creative design. 

As a growing profession, interior design is not a static 
field with clearly-defined boundaries. Some of the pro- 
fessional opportunities which exist today were unheard of a 
few years ago. Basically, one can classify two major areas: 
residential interior design, and contract design. The first is 
readily understood. The second area includes the design of 
offices, stores, institutions, showrooms, restaurants, and other 
public spaces. Ours being a highly complex age of spe- 
cialization, this specialization also occurs in the field of 
interior design. Some large firms exist today who design 
But when one considers the fact that one such 
firm is currently in its third year of work on one job alone— 


and far from finished—this specialization is not surprising. 


only offices. 


The design in question is an unusually complex project. It 
involves twenty complete floors of a large new skyscraper 
building. 

There are also firms specializing in the design of depart- 
ment stores and shops, showrooms, ships and schools, and 
interiors of hospitals. Before long there may well be interior 
designers specializing in the design of the interiors of space 
ships. Many interior designers have always worked with 
architects, but a relatively new development is the interior 


design department in very large architectural firms. Instead 


Left, entrance to costume jewelry showroom by Lila Burg. Right, lounge in publisher’s office designed by Valerie Hoffman. 





of retaining independent interior designers, these firms have 
for several years found it advantageous to have their own 
staff of designers, a fact which has opened excellent new 
career opportunities for young graduates of schools of interior 
design. 

Residential design still accounts for many jobs in the 
field, but though the needs of the homeowners have not 
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Not even painting and sculpture or such applied fields of 
design as graphics and advertising design can function in a 
vacuum by themselves. The well-trained interior designer 
who coordinates many aspects of design as well as many 
crafts, frequently has to be involved in furniture design, 
textile design or display, and exhibition design, and in the 


process may find himself drawn into one of these fields as a 
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Interior design senior thesis project by Jorge Garcia. Most designs are in two areas; residential interiors, and public spaces. 
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changed, designers now approach such need on a higher 
professional level than in the past. Frequently, the only 
way for a good “‘decorator™’ to operate in the past was to 
own a furniture or antique store. Today, designers prefer to 
offer their services and charge a professional fee, rather than 
depend on commission from sales. Residential design is 
For that reason interior de- 
signers specializing in this field work as individuals, or main- 


tain relatively small offices. 


rarely on a very large scale. 


Many young graduates start 
their careers as assistants to such interior designers, and within 
a few years of graduation open their own offices. 

In spite of the trend to specialization, design cannot be 
put into cubbyholes. There is a good deal of overlapping 


among architecture, interior design and industrial design. 


specialist. The list of job opportunities also includes stage 
design, merchandising, editorial work for shelter publications 
and daily newspapers, or work as an illustrator for such pub- 
lications and, not least of all, teaching 

What then, should be the educational requirements for an 
interior designer, and what kind of student should go into 
this field? The most important aspect of a good interior 
In spite of the fact that an 
interior designer must play several roles, such as that of 
psychologist, teacher (to educate the client), organizer, 


supervisor, and businessman; he is, above all, a creative 


design curriculum is design. 


designer. Technical advances in building also require that 
he possess a knowledge of structures, lighting, and even the 
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understanding of certain manufacturing processes 





Because the interior designer deals with people, he must 
be able to present his plans in an easily understood way. 


these requirements are reflected in a good curriculum to- 
Pratt Insti- 
tute, which was one of the first schools in the United States 
to offer a professional interior design course, has in its curric- 


gether, of course, with a liberal arts education. 


ulum some courses which are very much like architectural 
design courses, and others which are basic art and design 
classes. Other courses are designed to meet the specific 
demands of the interior design field, such as merchandising, 
history of interiors and furniture (in addition to a general 
History of Art course), furniture design, and textile design. 

A student who contemplates this field should, above all, 
have some ability in art and a real interest and motivation 
in interior design. A fine distinction between the artist or 
illustrator and the design student may be drawn here. For 
the interior designer, a drawing or a rendering is not the 
end in itself, but a means to an end. A great facility with 
pencil, pen and brushes helps, but it is not as essential in 
this field as it would be to a student entering a course of 
study in graphic arts or advertising design. Since an interior 
designer must deal with people—the client on one side, the 
contractors, suppliers and various trades on the other side— 
personality is also an important factor. Because of the com- 
plexity of the curriculum and because in the leading schools, 
such as Pratt Institute, a professional training is combined 
with liberal arts education (leading to a Baccalaureate 
degree), the student interested in an interior design career 
must also be a good student in academic subjects. 

There are many rewards for the successful interior design 


The field 


offers many opportunities and will most likely continue to 


graduate. The work is challenging and creative. 


grow. And, not least of all, the financial expectations of 
the successful interior designer should be at par with those 
It seems obvious that a 


is bound to take place in housing 


of any of the other professions. 
sweeping change 
toward the direction of prefabricated housing, and 
this area is one which will certainly require the talents of 
The population explosion and the 


continuing trend toward automation are both factors which 


many interior designers. 


will result in more leisure time; more time for culture and 
higher esthetic demands can be expected in all facets of our 
environment. 

Because of many misconceptions about what interior 
design is, or simply a lack of awareness that such a profession 
exists, not enough high school students who are talented in 
design are aware of this field. In the interior design depart- 
ment at Pratt Institute, for example, almost fifty per cent of 
the students have transferred from liberal arts colleges or 
other related fields. They have found out only after two and 
sometimes three years of previous college study that a 
thorough professional course in interior design exists at all. 
Because of the growing need for well-trained people in the 
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Above, part of a detail drawing and specifications list for 
a storage wall designed by a Pratt Institute student. The 
apartment remodeling project, below, is typical of the very 
practical problems worked on by interior design students. 
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field, and the real contribution to culture and civilization 
that the trained interior designer can make, it is to be hoped 
that in future years many more high school graduates will be 
made aware of this opportunity. 


Arnold Friedmann is associate professor in the department 
of interior design, The Art School, Pratt Institute. This 
fine school in Brooklyn, New York, has been a pioneer in 
developing special programs for various art professions. 
It has produced many leading industrial designers and top 
advertising artists, and has a fine art education department. 














John Maguire 


What sort of animal is the industrial designer? Some 
claim he is merely a clever window dresser, hired at the 
last possible moment to apply a surface gloss of sales ap- 
peal to a nearly-completed product. Others hotly main- 
tain that he is a professional whose social consciousness 


WHAT IS INDUSTRIAL DESIGN? 


SP ss 


The role of the industrial designer is not simply 
to increase sales of a product, but to provide a 
positive cultural force for better living. Author 


discusses the opportunities in this growing field. 


impels him to raise the esthetic standards of the consumer by 
designing products which not only fit his anatomy and psy- 
chology but are a pleasure to use and look at. Some others 
aren't quite sure whether the industrial designer is an artist, 


engineer, salesman, or all of these combined. Such con- 


A graduate project in industrial design may be carried through design to working prototype, as was this lapidary machine 
designed by a student of the University of California, Los Angeles. Students have professional designers as instructors. 
The author, for example, formerly associated with Henry Dreyfuss and Raymond Loewy Associates, continues professional work. 
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Left, a student presents his design for evaluation by the staff or outside experts. 


fusion has undoubtedly taken its toll of talented young 
people who otherwise might have found an exciting career 
in the field of industrial design. Who is to blame? 

As the head of the industrial design major at UCLA 
and also a practicing designer, | had the honor sometime 
back of moderating a panel discussion on the training of 
the industrial designer by professional designers for art 
educators who were attending the National Art Education 
Association convention held in Los Angeles. The gen- 
eral convention enjoyed overflow attendance at most dis- 
cussion sections, while our particular section could cloim 
only the dubious distinction of having more panel members 
than audience. This distinction is one our profession could 
do without, as it forcefully indicates the low state of the 
interest and understanding of art educators about industrial 
design. 

Our first reaction was to blame the educators for not 
showing more interest in what we naturally felt was a most 
important field. As we discussed the problem, however, 


Visiting lecturers on related subjects bring a wider view. 
Here, Dr. Karl With, head of integrated arts, is speaking. 
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Right, planning together on project. 


the tidy situation of designers talking to educators soon 
broke down and instead we had a lively discussion in which 
everyone participated—audience and panel alike. The 
general consensus of the discussion resulted in the pointing 
of an accusing finger at the designers instead of the ed- 
ucators for their failure to present a consistent and clear-cut 
image of the profession. This failure has bred apathy 
and indifference, has clouded the picture as to what the 
industrial designer does, and is responsible for a lack of 
understanding on the part of the public as to the underlying 
significance of industrial design. 

Because of the many facets of industrial design, it has 
always been difficult to precisely define our service. Yet 
such a definition must be forthcoming, and art educators 
have a vital stake in its formation. For the results of con- 
tinued confusion on our part will serve only to accelerate 
the following alarming trends: (1) Young people who might 
do well in industrial design (if given a fighting chance), are 
either unaware of the field or are given a distorted view of 
the designer's role. This can lead to missed opportunities 
for a creative life, poor preparation or sometimes complete 
discouragement and frustration. (2) The new generation 
is not being fully educated to discriminate between good 
and bad design in the products they will buy. (3) As a 
result of these trends, the level of taste will remain nearly 
as it is and we will continue to waste needlessly our precious 
materials on products that sell on the competitive basis of 
glitter and ‘‘jazz'’ rather than appeal through fine design 
based upon utility and simplicity. 

Although the solving of these problems may not lead 
to putting a bigger satellite in space or making ony signif- 
icant progress in the cold war, it can lead in a small way 
to a more effective use of our manpower ond materials, and 
perhaps make life a little easier and more satisfying. The 
solution obviously lies in better communication on the part 
of the industrial design field, and we hope this will lead to 
a greater interest on the part of the teacher. Perhaps this 
article will prove of some value in both respects. When | 
mentioned the difficulty of defining industrial design be- 
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cause of its many facets, | was guilty of an understatement. 
But rather than go into its many ramifications, | shall attempt 
to hit the general aspects of the field which | believe to be 
the most important. 

The industrial designer is engaged primarily for the pur- 
pose of putting ‘desire to purchase” 
product. 


into a mass-produced 
Although his economic task is one of raising the 
sales curve, his social consciousness encourages him to raise 
the taste, utility and pleasure curves as well. His ultimate 
goal is to make a contribution that leads to a successful mar- 
ket life and at the same time contributes to the well-being of 
the consumcr. | would like to make a point of this social 
consciousness because it is this aspect of design that justi- 
fies our position as a profession, and makes me personally 
proud to play a part in the preparation of students for this 
field. Design without this consideration leads to a whole- 
sale sell-out to all the pressures of motivation research and 
psychological depth-probing and even the bosses’ wife. 
The end result is waste, artificial obsolescence, status and 
sex symbols and all the other elements that have been run- 
ning rampant on many of our products these last few years. 
These elements appeal to the weaker aspects of human 
make-up and are often resorted to in lieu of sound product 
improvements or good design. 

From the description thus far one might still suspect that 
the designer comes in after the product is developed to put 
the shell around it like the frosting on a cake. Although 


Left, leading men in the industrial design profession work 
with students. Henry Dreyfuss is advising a student here. 
Above, salt and pepper shakers here were an early project. 


this does happen occasionally, it is not the way the design- 
er should work. Design is much more than the selecting of 
a grill or the adding of a name-plate—it is going on all the 
time while a product is being developed, whether an in- 
dustrial designer is there or not. 


It happens whenever a 
judgement or a decision is made, such as whether the prod- 
uct should sell for $29.95 or $34.95, should be made in 
one piece or two, or should be green or blue. The thousands 
of decisions that must be made in regard to all aspects of 
the product will finally add up to the design. If the indus- 
trial designer is on hand early in the development, the 
decisions that are made will have the benefit in their making 
of a person's opinion who has the ability to create beauty 
and one who has the “human yardstick” always at hand. 

If the industrial designer is to function as we feel he 
should, i.e., as an aid in planning the product, we can see 
that his training must prepare him for performance beyond 
the ‘‘hot rendering’ or “ stage. He should 
be prepared for a position where he must understand many 
fields that share in product development. 


slick drawing” 


This includes en- 
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A group exercise in experimental structures. This structure 
is a system of tensions and compression members to form a 


continuous beam. Jeffery Lindsay, left, is supervising. 


gineering, production, marketing and business administra- 
tion. As one of my recent students wrote to me, ‘... we 
should have a course in how to talk ‘engineer.’ "’ A.ithough 
sounding like an engineer may help, understanding the prob- 
lems of engineering is more important. It is not the inten- 
tion of any school to have the industrial designer take over 
the functions of engineers, market expert or whatever, but 


to know enough about these fields to communicate and 


work with the professionals in these fields and to design with 
an awareness of their problems. 

The school’s main emphasis is on bringing out the crea- 
tive talents of the student, giving him a view of the world in 
which we live and the elements that shape people and 
things, and encouraging the development of skills that lead 
to better communication. The school cannot make a de- 
signer. He must be a designer before he comes to school. 
A designer is a person with an attitude that makes him want 
to know more about things, an attitude that helps him under- 
stand people, an attitude that leads to seeing things as 
others do not, and to want to improve everything. The 
model airplane builder, the automobile doodler, the person 
with ideas and plans—these are the potential designers and 
the ones that should be encouraged. The rewards are high 
and the work can be exciting. Many things are beginning 
to feel the sensitive touch of the industrial designer that 
were formerly out of reach. Aijirplane interiors, heavy ma- 
chinery and scientific equipment are being designed now 
with the thought of comfort, convenience, and appropriate- 
ness to function that is bringing new harmony and pleasure 
to our working as well as our leisure lives. 

Industrial design is too important to die on the vine or 
be diluted and defeated by improperly qualified practi- 
tioners. We hope to see it continue to grow and with the 
help of the art educator it can become a positive force in 
the culture of our times. 


John Maguire is assistant professor of art and head of the 
industrial design area, department of art, University of 
California, Los Angeles; as well as a practicing designer. 


Clean lines and straight-forward expression of function are stressed in this student’s model of a ten-key adding machine. 





A high school art teacher decided to quit talking 
about art and to give her students the opportunity 
to tell what they had discovered about it. Here 


are some quotations from the papers they turned in. 


Mildred Floyd Schmertz 


An Art teacher does a great deal of talking in her teaching 
One February morning, | realized that | had taught or talked 
almost incessantly since September. | wondered just how 
much of what | had said had been retained by my freshman 
and sophomore high school girls. As each diferent class 
came in during the day, | explained to them that artists 
throughout the ages were most articulate and that they were 
able to express themselves in writing. | then suggested 
that the activity for the day was to write what they had 
learned about art since September. The following are exact 
quotations from their papers: 

“Now | know that to enjoy art, one must relax and freely 
pour out one's wishes and feelings on canvas or paper.” 
‘Make your painting your own and your very own. Say 
there is nothing else like it. And there is magic in believing 
if you keep saying it is going to be good it will be.”’ “‘l like 
walking into the art room, smelling the paints, seeing their 


HIGH SCHOOL IMPRESSIONS OF ART 


bright colors on paper, seeing the brushes jutting out of the 
vases.’ ‘But one sure thing that | have learned is to be 
“At | sr the finished picture. | was so happy 
that | did it myself, | could almost jump with joy.” ‘The 
eyes of the world look to the artist, to give them remem- 
brance of the past, adventure in the future or to look at the 
present.” ‘‘For you see art is what you feel inside.” 

“We learn the necessity of being exact and perfect and 
also the opposite of being free and flowing. We feel a sense 
of responsibility and apprehension and pride and satisfaction 
when we have completed a sketch or a drawing. Art is more 
than work. It is enjoyment. You are not in competition with 
anyone but yourself, who proves to be the fussiest and 
hardest competition of all." “Art is not just a drawing or a 
painting. It is not something out of a book. It is a drawing 


observing.” 


A student artist at Sacred Heart High School, Pittsburgh. 


or a painting which the artist creates. 
own mind or life. 


It may come from his 
First, it (the object or idea to be drawn) 
must be studied, observed, then drawn and painted with 
emotion. Most beginning artists, including myself, just look 
We do not observe. There are natural artists. 
Unlike beginners, they do not have to be taught to observe. 
If more beginning artists could learn to observe with emo- 
tions, there would be more artists.”” 


and draw. 


‘| have come to appreciate originality, however crude in 
other people's work and | have sincerely tried to develop it 
in my own work. In this last semester | have discovered some 
of the ways that a mood, a certain feeling, ora rhythmic 
pattern can be created by line alone. A picture whether it is 
a still-life, a portrait or a landscape can be full of life, with- 


out actually moving things by the right use of lights and 
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A view from the high school windows inspired this student. 


shadows, lines and colors."’ ‘‘Every good artist must learn 
to form his own original style. Nationality has a lot to do 
with the style of painting. The Chinese, for instance, with 
their petite delicate figures, the intricate details and design- 
like quality is similar in every Chinese work of art. The 
Italians have a bold, rich quality in their work.’ ‘Before | 
began to study art, | never had this beautiful feeling of 
wonder.” 

“The project | liked best of all was ‘looking out the 
window.’ In it | learned that when you draw something as 


you look at it, it not only goes down on paper as it actually 
looks, but, as it looks to you, alone."” “Il never knew that 
flesh color was green and yellow and red and white. Before 
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| studied art | used to color taces orange or straight pink.” 
“Did you ever go to the top of a high hill? What did you 
see?" ‘‘My idea of art is to put down on paper what | feel 
inside. Certain colors express certain moods. | would like 
to find my personality in my work.” 

“| have seen colors that were so pale and without life, | 
shied away from them. | have seen other colors that were 
beautiful, they had depth and richness, life and character." 
‘Then you start the dangerous job of carving the linoleum. 
By dangerous | mean that if you are not careful you can very 
easily carve your hand up into little bits.’ “Look at other 
paintings for inspiration, but never copy another person's 
work. | have learned that abstract designs follow a definite 
line of thought, feeling and color.” “When you draw you 
should not be afraid of what other people might say." 
Sometimes | 
get odd, beautiful colors, but sometimes | get colors | never 


“| like to take chances when | mix colors. 
hope to see again."’ ‘Il have learned things that | could 
never pass a test on, but can go through life enjoying.” 
“You can get carried away in art. By that | mean, you can 
be painting along and all of a sudden the bell rings. It 
really surprises you that you have been painting for a whole 
period. You actually wish that you could go on forever and 
ever and never have to stop." 


Mildred Floyd Schmertz teaches art in the Sacred Heart High 
School for girls, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. We thank Mary 
Adeline McKibben for courtesies in connection with article. 


Block printing appeals to these students of Sacred Heart. 








Kati Graff 


A fifth grade teacher discusses the values in art 
education as seen by her in the classroom. She is 
of the opinion that art should be given a place in 


education commensurate with its importance in life. 


A classroom teacher speaks on art 


The contribution of the elementary schools and the religious 
Sunday schools to the art education program as a means of 
individual and social adjustment is tremendously significant, 
as it is at this level that creative expression and emotional 
reaction on the part of the child are impulsive if not instinc- 
tive. It is here that the production and appreciation of art 
must have their crude beginnings in the child's experience. 
Parents desire that their children shall participate in activities 
in school which will help them to be good citizens and good 
home members, experiences that will render them better able 
to participate in the appreciative and creative activities of a 
democracy. 

No longer satisfied with the instruction in drawing and 
design that passed for art education in the schools of a gen- 
eration ago, they have come to realize that one who appreci- 
ates art in a broader sense and who uses his knowledge of 


the subject in day to day living gets a great deal more out of 
life than does the person who does not have such a back- 
ground; that things mean vastly more to the art-informed 
person; that the common objects of daily use assume a richer 
meaning for him, while clothing, household furniture and 
furnishings and even tools and machines take on an esthetic 
interest; that automobiles, the radio, the cinema, books and 
magazines, as well as buildings, statues, paintings, even 
literature, music, and the drama assume an expanding claim 
on his growing understanding and appreciation. 

Art as a school subject may be defined briefly as an 
organized body of educational experience dealing with the 
meeting of human needs as efficiently as possible through 
the use of materials. Yet the subject of art is much more 
than a curriculum area dealing with materials and processes, 
for it embraces experiences with information and with feelings 


Fifth grade pupils of the author at work in the classroom. Such a scene speaks much for the teacher’s attitude toward art. 
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as well as with activity. In general education, art aims to 
meet the general educational needs for art appreciation 
and art production in the unified elementary school, the 
exploratory junior high school, the differentiated senior 
high school, the professional art school, and the teachers’ 
college. Through ministering to human needs, art aims to 
further democratic living, thus contributing to the realization 
of the objectives of general education promoting art as a 
way of life rather than as a cult. In general education, art 
must help to integrate the personality of the child as well as 
the curriculum of the school, since any integrated curriculum 
worthy of the name is also an integrative curriculum. The 
effective integration of curriculum areas .s aimed at integra- 
tive living, the integration of personality, curricular integra- 
tion being but a means that leads to this result. 

Art must be given in education a place commensurate 
with that which it occupies in life, an objective which is being 
gradually realized. As Haney points out: ‘Thus the spiritual 
value of art training goes with its practical value. Many of 
those who cannot see the spiritual worth can see the practical 
worth.”” One of the surest evidences of the broadening 
realization of this lies in the fact that every progressive com- 
munity throughout the Union is using art training in its public 
schools as a means of advancing community interests. The 
reason is plain. One cannot change, materially, the taste of 
people already grown up. To affect these standards perma- 
nently, one must begin with the children in the schools. A\rt 
can help youth to understand himself and the culture in 
which he lives more fully and, through this understanding, 
it can develop in him a realization of art's social import. 
A\rts and crafts constantly mold the immediate present and 
adapt its expression to contemporary conditions. 

Art can bring to youth much that he might otherwise 
miss. lt is a means whereby youth may attain a finer and 
more poised personality. This would seem to be true, for art 
responds to all emotion and in turn may quicken emotion by 
its visual representation. Art is not an isolated experience, 
but rather it is a current in the stream of all social experience. 
Diversified art experiences will bring to youth a liberation of 
spirit and open for them many avenues of self-expression. To 
carve, to draw, to weave, to model, to assemble, is to release 
creative energy normally and desirably. With the many and 
varied types of creative work that there are—architecture, 
painting, industrial design, photography, ceramics, cos- 
tume— young people with average ability can readily find a 
field well suited to their talents. To work with the hands and 
the mind and to see an original idea take form and sub- 
stance carries the young worker above and beyond himself. 
His spirits are raised, and he finds himself in a happier frame 
of mind. 


In another way art experiences have a socializing in- 
fluence. To plan, to work, to play, to talk, to laugh, is to 


make friends. Time spent working with others in studio, 
workroom, or shop, solving individual and group problems 
develops sympathetic accord, because at this time many 


suggestions are made, much advice is given, and criticism must 
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be accepted with good grace. Such experiences make a more 
pliable personality; for creative art, by the very nature of its 
being, its extreme individuality, its challenge to the emo- 
tions, its inherent quality of always presenting a problem, 
gives opportunity for mental growth and control. It helps 
develop many desirable personality traits—perseverance in 
conquering techniques; self-confidence, in mastering tools 
and materials; self-reliance, in rewarding originality; self- 
assurance, in solving problems of line, form and color; 
courage, in departing from the trite and ordinary. 

The development of good taste is a progressive experi- 
ence, the pattern of which must be established in youth. To 
explore, to question, to experiment, to search, to apply 
is to open new vistas of beauty which will have a vital effect 
on personal art standards. Through seeking new colors, new 
textures and new art forms, a young person will become more 
discriminating and critical; his perception is even greater, 
for creative expression and art appreciation are interlocked. 
It may be debatable in education whether the intelligence 
quotient can be raised, but family cupboards and closets 
filled with the ‘‘art treasures’’ of earlier experience bear testi- 
mony that standards in art rise when many rich art experi- 
ences are available. There are well defined periods of 
artistic accomplishment which youth should know, for all the 
arts become more meaningful with the development of a 
cultural background—poetry, literature, music, theatre, 
dance—all have an art frame of reference. Travel is en- 
riched by an appreciation of art forms, history can hardly be 
understood without one's being aware of the contribution of 
the artist, and recreation too may lose much of its pleasure if 
the arts are neglected. 

An art avocation can become a most fruitful type of 
recreation. To work the hands after a long day of nervous 
strain in office, school, or home will often relieve emotional 
tensions through change of thought and physical action. 
Hobbies may develop pleasant social contacts among those 
having mutual interests. Young people will enjoy working 
together and young craftsmen are kept on the qui vive 
searching for new processes, tools, and materials. The com- 
radeship of being with a group of friends of the same age is 
most wholesome and can become a bulwark against many of 
the pernicious recreations and influences. 

While great success in creative expression may be re- 
warded to comparatively few young people, all will find that 
one of life's greatest enjoyments comes through a deeper 
sensitivity to beauty in nature. To touch the thorny twig, 
to taste the wild berry, to smell the fragrant lilac, to hear the 
meadowlark, and, most wonderful of all, to see—to see the 
unending beauty of nature, the yellow mustard growing 
between the orange trees, the pink verbena carpeting the 
desert wastes, the blue lupine spreading over the fertile 
fields—to experience these is to recognize that art brings to 
youth an enriched pattern of living. 


Kati Graff is a fifth grade classroom teacher in one of the 
St. Louis Schools; lives at 1014 Fairmount, St. Louis. 





Jo D. Kowalchuk 


Questions asked by parents participating in a recent 
Parent-Child Day indicate that many adults still do 
not understand the function of art education. This 


indicates the need for improving our communication. 


Parents want to know about child art 


‘What's wrong with coloring books?”’ ‘Has my youngster 
any talent?”’ ‘How can | encourage my child to use his 
own imagination instead of copying?’ These were ques- 
tions asked during a special Parent-Child Day held recently 
at the Joe and Emily Lowe Art Gallery, University of 
Miami, for mothers of youngsters enrolled in the Children's 
Workshop. And these questions proved conclusively that 
many parents still don't understand the function of art 
education in museum classes and in public schools. They 
point once more to the need for better communication be- 
tween parent and teacher. 

When the Lowe Art Gallery staff began planning a 
Parent-Child Day, we thought of it primarily as an oppor- 
tunity to show parents what was being done in class. We 


assumed, erroneously, that most parents interested enough to 
send their offspring to Saturday classes had at least a speak- 
ing acquaintance with the why of art education. Parents 
were invited to come to class with their children and partici- 
pate in class activities such as puppetry, painting, ceramics, 
sculpture. Of course some were embarrassed at first, feeling 
out of place and awkward in a child's class. But misgivings 
gave way to enthusiasm as youngsters showed parents the 
ropes and teachers set the stage for a relaxed, friendly work 
session, starting child and parent alike of on individual 
projects. Children gave their mothers helpful advice and 
sincere criticism. Parents were surprised to discover the 
depth and quality of their offsprings’ creative thinking proc- 
esses. They found themselves seeing their children in a new 


Questions asked by parents indicate a deep concern for art but suggest that art educators need to communicate much better. 
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way, glimpsing back into a long-forgotten world of their own. 

After an hour's “work,’’ mothers reluctantly left their 
projects for a talk session with teachers and a movie on 
children and art. It was during the talk session that mothers 
revealed their perplexities regarding art and their children. 


A doubtful mother and a helpful son work out their problem. 
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Working together, children and parents learn that each has his problems with creative expression, and begin to understand. 


They asked all kinds of questions—but mostly questions that 
art educators have been answering for years: ‘“At what age 
should a child who can copy pictures well begin to take art 
lessons—or should the child take them at all?” ‘‘Is artistic 
talent inborn—or can one be taught to be an ortist? If so, 
how?” ‘Are art courses important for all children or just for 
a certain few who show a tendency toward being artistic?” 
“What makes it art rather than merely personal expression 
or meandering?" ‘‘When a family has little knowledge of 
the arts, what can be done at home (besides having materials 
available) to encourage and help develop an interest in 
various art forms?"’ ‘‘To date most of my youngster'’s work 
has been crude in finish yet original in design. Is this 
natural?” 

Because of the apparently obvious need for art teachers 
and parents to get together more often, Parent-Child Days 
will become an integral part of the Children’s Workshop 
program at the Joe and Emily Lowe Art Gallery. In future 
work sessions parents will more fully realize the why of art 
education because they will see it in action. Talk sessions 
will continue to provide a sounding board for parents who 
are truly concerned about the cultural and creative growth 
of their children. 


Jo D. Kowalchuk is supervisor of the Children's Workshop, 
The Joe and Emily Lowe Art Gallery, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Florida. She has served as art teacher and 
consultant for schools in Alabama, Georgia, and Florida. 
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Making cereal mosaics 


Edith Brockway 


Mixing tile cement, breakfast cereal, and a handful of first 
graders can often be disastrous, but under supervision can 
produce some interesting results. The first grade class, taught 
by Mary Ann Fiore of the William Harris Elementary School 
in Decatur, Illinois, thought they would try their luck making 
a cereal mosaic, which was suggested to them by the city 
art director, Norma Riehl. First, they visited an exhibit of 
cereal mosaics to see what other children had made, then 
decided to make one of their own, using flowers and birds 


as their central theme. Blackboard pictures were first drawn 


to determine sizes and shapes, then they reproduced these 
or drew others at their seats on scrap paper. Out of three or 
four trys, the best was selected to go on the mosaic. Cereals 
were brought from home and furnished by the teacher. 

A large piece of heavy cardboard was cut into an inter- 
esting shape and the children set to work. Not too large 
a cardboard is recommended for this age group, as they 
tire easily and lose interest if the project is too big. Birds 
and flowers were drawn on the cardboard, arranged so they 
formed an over-all design in the space. Each child then 
covered the space drawn with plastic tile cement, using flat 
wooden sticks to smooth it on with. Care had to be taken 
that all the spaces were adequately filled, otherwise a bare 
spot would be left in the completed work. Now the fun 
began. From a selection of corn, brown beans, soybeans, 
raisins, redhots, colored cereal, cheerios, puffed wheat, and 
sugar jets, the children began filling in the spaces covered 
with the cement. Care had to be taken that each seed and 
cereal was firmly set in the cement or they would come 


Out of a selection of cheerios, redhots, brown beans, soybeans, colored cereal, puffed wheat, corn, and shredded wheat, the 
children filled in the areas of their drawings, pressing each ingredient firmly into the tile cement smoothed over drawings. 
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The finished product, left. Space between birds and flowers 
was filled with cement and covered with rice for contrast. 


loose and fall when moved. Beans and raisins served as 
eyes and centers of flowers, and for outlining the figures. 
Bird wings and legs were made of com. Redhots were a 
favorite for making flowers and sections of birds. After 
most of the outlines were filled in, the children left their work 
to be completed in another session. Ass time permitted, the 
spaces between the finished birds and flowers were covered 
with additional tile cement and plastic resin glue and filled 
in with rice. After it was all completed it was hung on the 
wall and proudly surveyed by the class and other interested 
people. 


Edith Brockway is a free lance writer and photographer; 
lives in Decatur, Illinois. She has written previously for 
School Arts and other magazines. The current popularity 
of the mosaic technique, in so many materials, is probably 
due to the ease in which tentative designs may be shuffled. 


Below, after each child’s design had been drawn it was then 
transferred to heavy cardboard and details were completed. 








Developing a trademark 


Walter B. Dutcher 


The function of a trademark is to identify a company or its 
products. To do a good job it should serve as a shorthand 
symbol to speed up company identification. It should be 
believable and adaptable and should be a symbol of qual- 
ity, prestige, and reliability. The development of such a 
trademark for use by Associated Spring Corporation in 
Bristol, Connecticut and its many Divisions proves to be an 
interesting story in industrial design, as suggested by the 
illustrations. Its purpose was to replace the variety of un- 
related trademarks previously in use by the individual 
Divisions. 

The designers, Lippincott and Margulies, Inc., worked in 
two broad directions, the objective and the nonobjective. 
Within these areas, six trademarks evolved. The first (A) 
represents the most objective, resembling a specific type of 
spring (compression). _{t has strong recall to the company 
name, suggests precision and tension and has simplicity and 
strength. Its disadvantage is that it does not allow for 
The second (B), 
still somewhat objective (flat coil spring), included the 
initials ASC which connects it more specifically with As- 
sociated Spring. The continuation of the “C"’ to form the 
The third mark (C) puts less 
emphasis on the spring shape and makes a strong ASC 
statement 


diversification of the company’s products. 


spring gives it a unique twist. 


Its main disadvantage was its lack of uniqueness, 
one of the qualities of a good trademark 

The fourth mark (D) was based on the initials AS 
Although this mark least resembles a particular spring, it 
does have a definite spring feeling about it. It also is 
strong and simple and the handling of the initials is unique. 
Because of the lower-case initials, however, it does lack the 
feeling of belonging to a big company. The fifth mark (E) 
has a very definite spring feeling to it. Not only does it 
have a strong ‘‘A"’ connotation, but precision and tension 
are achieved through the points of the triangle and the 
break in the bottom line that turns to form the spring shape 
The top sides of the triangle act as an umbrella over the 
spring shape which gives it the feeling of being large and 
all-encompassing. Its uniqueness and simplicity would 
make it a memorable mark. The last mark (F) represents 
the most nonobjective of the six. It has a spring shape and 
conveys a feeling of tension and precision. However, it 
does lack stability that should be inherent in conveying the 
personality of a large corporation. 

Based on a careful study of the requirements of the Cor- 
poration and Divisions, the designers recommended the 
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Trademark design for the Associated Spring Corporation as 
selected from the alternative designs illustrated below. 


trademark ‘‘E’’. They felt it transmitted all the qualities 
inherent within the company and would best meet the com- 


pany’s requirements for a trademark 


Walter B. Dutcher is an editorial assistant for School Arts. 
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Linoleum block print by junior high school pupil of author. 


Eleeda Malcolm 


Ronald Gaschke 


Designing directly on duplicator stencils and then printing 
and exchanging designs was quite exciting to our fifth grade 
students. Machinery operation is always attractive to chil- 
dren, but a revelation when they can make the very designs 
to be reproduced. As every teacher knows, stencils include 
a white stencil sheet and a colored carbon that transfers to 
the stencil. When printed this offsets onto the paper. Pencil, 
sticks, or any drawing tool that will not tear the paper stencil 
may be used for designing. Each pupil was given the 
opportunity to run of his own stencil on the duplicator 
machine and trade his prints with classmates. Some children 
colored their designs with wax pencils. A hauntingly beau- 
tiful feature of the stencil is the carbon beneath. When held 


to the light, the removed lines contrast with the carbon and 


Fifth graders enjoyed the experience of designing directly 
on duplicator stencils and then running them off. Some of 
the children colored theirs. Everyone had fun exchanging. 
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Linoleum block designing, cutting and printing is indeed 
one of the most popular lessons in the art curriculum of our 
junior high school. Once a student gets the ‘‘feel’’ of the 
material and knows what the cutter will do, there is no 
stopping him. We sometimes buy blocks which are already 
mounted on wood which is type high. Linoleum by the yard 
or piece can be mounted on wood, of course, to make it type 
There is always much 
experimenting, not only with the cutting of the blocks, but 
with the paper on which the printing is done. 


high, and is much less expensive. 


Water colors 
which are allowed to run together and dry on plain manila 
paper provide an unusual, colorful background. Two or 
more colors of construction paper may be pasted together for 
another background idea. We often use a linoleum block 
print for the program cover of our annual school production. 
Water colors or poster paints are sometimes added after the 
printing is completed. 


Eleeda Malcolm teaches junior high school art in Niagara 
Falls, New York, and has written previously for School Arts 
and other magazines. Block printing on a high school level 
was discussed in an excellent article by Nancy Belfer in 
the April issue, which has some modifications from methods 
mentioned here. The same general printing technique may be 
used with carrots, potatoes, and sticks in the lower grades; 
culminating in wood blocks and engravings on upper levels. 


suggest a luminous, stained glass effect. The carbons may 


be taped to windows or back-lighted for special effects 


Ronald Gaschke is an art teacher in Elizabeth, New Jersey. 





Gretchen S. Sanderson 


Imagination can be stimulated by pouring freely plaster of 
Paris onto wax paper. A small paper cup half full of water 
and another paper cup full of plaster of Paris and a stick to 
stir are all that is needed; however, a small piece of wax paper 
makes a cleaner job when plaster dries. If objects are to be 
hung up, a few three-inch pieces of string can be imbedded 
into the plaster when wet and allowed to dry. The usual 
method of sprinkling the plaster of Paris into the water until a 
dry island appears above water level is followed. Then 
stir until similar to thick cream. A\t that point begin to pour 
the plaster onto the wax paper. After these shapes were 
poured the seventh and eighth grade students looked them 
all over trying to decide where to place the string. Some of 
them discovered fish; others, people, etc. They enjoyed 
watching the plaster dry, changing in color from white to 
gray and then to that snow white that makes painting a joy. 

Examples were painted with water color when dry. White 
plaster may be left in some areas for contrast, or a deep 


tone painted over an area and white lines etched into it. 


Evaluating child art 


Arthur S. Green 


Art that is truly creative and expressive provides a vantage 
point from which the resourceful teacher can make keen 
observations of child growth as well as strengths and weak- 
nesses. What's more, because expressive art may involve 
integration on a high level, outcomes in areas other than the 
field of art can be considered. Therefore, we can hardly 
assign one particular grade to each bit of art work. Instead 
we should evaluate it in terms of the larger goals of a purpose- 
While each child's needs, interests, and 
capacities should be considered in evaluating, the following 
check list should be helpful if it is kept in mind: (1) Is the 
child improving in independently pursuing new materials 
and processes? (2) Is the child improving in his ability to 
utilize new materials and processes? (3) Is the child learning 
more through exploration and experimentation and less 
through imitation? (4) Is the child using his art period to 
the best of his advantage at all times? (5) Is the child careful 
and courteous in his use of materials and equipment which 
both belong to him and others? (6) Is the child developing 
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ful art program. 
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Children poured out their imaginations in plaster of Paris. 


Gretchen S. Sanderson is art supervisor, junior and senior 
high schools, West Newbury, Massachusetts; a new position. 


confidence in his ability to work independently as well as in 
a group? (7) Is the child deriving satisfaction from both 
group and individual accomplishments? (8) Is the child 
improving in his ability to evaluate his own work and the 
work of others? (9) Is the child accepting and using con- 
structive criticism? (10) Is the child improving in his ability 
to concentrate on a task until completed? (11) Is the child 
improving in interpreting his activities, thoughts, and feelings 
toward his outside environment through art activities? 


Arthur S. Green teaches in the Clinton Elementary School, 


Chicago, Illinois. He has written previous articles for us. 


If the school requires a mark, how do you evaluate the work? 
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Delleen Metzger 


If you think it is important to give children various types of 
media to use in order that they develop an awareness of ma- 
terials, don't hesitate to try using hot colored wax with which 
to paint. Many 
waxes melt at a very low temperature, and using a large 


The use of wax need not be dangerous. 


Burlap from a potato bag is tacked tightly over the frame. 


Rginnady 
oe 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ARTHUR STRADLEY 


Burlap and hot wax, with tacks added for interest, by adult. 


light globe for heat makes it quite safe. Some hot plates 
have a very low heat and can also be used. A muffin pan 
makes an ideal container in which to put the wax and allows 
each cup to hold a different color. 
are used with the wax. 


For color, old crayons 
By varying the amount of color 
the density of color can be controlled, and many interesting 
colors can be made by mixing shades. 

In applying the wax any old brush will work satisfactorily 
and anything can be used to paint on. Burlap or monks 
cloth gives a very diferent background and holds the wax 
well. Plasterboard, insulating tiles, cardboard, plywood 
and plain muslin are suitable, c'so. By tacking the cloth to a 
By 
building up the wax in some areas, and having it thinner in 
others makes for extensive textural and third-dimensional 
effects. Children enjoy experimenting with the different 
types of materials on which to paint with the hot colored wax, 
and gain valuable insight into feelings of depth by building 
up layers of wax. 


board it makes a smooth surtace on which to paint. 


The mixing of various colors is facile 
and the colorful results are fun to behold. 


The author teaches in Charleston School, Coos Bay, Oregon. 


Burlap bag as canvas 


Joseph W. Goll 


An inexpensive canvas can easily and quickly be made by 
tacking a cutout section of a potato bag tightly over a 
wooden frame (stretcher) or solid wood panel. Ordinary 
temperas, house paint, or oils work very well on this surface. 
Palette knife painting can be performed on this material by 
using a butter knife. This type canvas produces almost the 
same effect as the more expensive cotton and linen surfaces 
and is just as interesting to work with. There are, of course, 
variations in the quality and condition of burlap, and what 
might be suitable for experimental work, or work by begin- 
ners may not be appropriate for paintings designed to last 
through the ages in a museum. Burlap does have possibilities, 
however, which could be explored. 


Joseph W. Goll teaches a sixth grade in a Chicago school. 


Temperas, house paints and oils work well on this surface. 
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Previously agreed-upon forms were used in this experiment, but they could be any size and combined to suit the individual 


Collage as design, in high school 


Sister M. Joanne, $.N.D. 


What is a collage? Webster defines it as ‘An agglomera- 
tion of fragments such as matchboxes, bus tickets, playing 
cards, pasted together and transposed, often with relating 
lines or color dabs, into an artistic composition of incongru- 
ous eect. It is a type of abstraction.’’ My own definition 
as quoted from the glossary of “Art for You and Me”’ is ‘‘A 
picture or design made entirely or partly of pasted pieces 
of paper, magazine pages, wallpaper, cloth, wire, string, 
and other various materials which may or may not be tex- 
tured, colored, etc."’ The French dictionary defines the 
French word “collage,” from which our word derives, as 
‘pasting, gluing, sizing (of paper).'’ We can make collages 
that are an agglomeration of many materials and textures, 
and we can make collages with paper only. 

One of the most stimulating introductions to collage was 
an exercise made under strict limitations. We definitely do 
not believe in recipes, but this ‘‘exercise’’ turned out to be 


The texture, color of collage materials can be util- 
ized meaningfully in planned designs, and need not 
be limited to haphazard accidental arrangements. 
Students experimented within specific limitations. 


quite creative. The purpose was to stimulate the imagina- 
tion; here one did not begin with an idea to express but 
ended up with an idea expressed. The novelty of the ap- 
proach plus the fact that one had to really concentrate’ while 
working made it a wonderful exercise for developing mean- 
ingful creative expression. The students worked with color, 
value, and design in general, but used previously agreed- 
upon forms made in any size desired and combined in 
individual ways. Through overlapping and arrangement, 
new forms were created and obviously no two results were 
similar. 

In this case, students limited themselves to eight basic 
forms that were geometrical or semi-geometrical in char- 
acter. Other forms could have been used equally well, 
and in a different sequence, and it would have made no 
great diference whether the class limited themselves to the 


same forms and sequence or whether the forms and sequence 
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Wallpaper, colored construction paper made “Love Birds.” 


varied with each student. Because the forms were made in 
differing sizes and they were combined, overlapped, and 
arranged in different ways by different students, the new 
forms created in this manner were quite different and not 
stereotyped. The eight working forms were: (a) a square; 
(b) a rectangle; (c) an inverted triangle with a diamond form 
removed from the apex; (d) a triangle; (e) a circle; (f) a 
half-circle; (g) a diamond; and (h) a rectangle with one saw- 
tooth side resembling a crown. 

The procedure was as follows. Select two nine-by- 
twelve papers of contrasting values, preferably one colored 
construction paper and one patterned wallpaper (but not 
too gaudy or distracting). Number them mentally ““A’’ and 
“Be 
paper ‘'B."’ This is not done at random, but sub-consciously 
or consciously thinking of good design; balance, repetition, 
etc. Watch the contour of the nine-by-twelve papers. 
Pieces may be cut from the edge or entirely from the inside. 
In pasting and cutting, positive and negative shapes may 
be overlapped. Especially keep in mind: a unified design, 
variety of sizes, and line direction; that is, when the line of 
one edge of a shape follows into another line of another 
shape after an interval. 


Cut from paper ‘A’ the first form and paste it on 


Now cut the second form from 
paper ‘'B’’ and paste it on page “A."’ Cut the third form 
from paper ‘A’ and paste it on paper “B,”’ and continue 
cutting and pasting the forms on alternate papers until all 
selected forms have been used. Then select any of the 
forms previously used, cut it from ““A’’ and paste it on ‘‘B." 
Cut previously used form from ‘‘B’’ and paste it on ‘‘A.”’ 
When finished with the cutting and pasting steps above, 
select another harmonizing paper twelve-by-eighteen; and 
try on it diferent arrangements of papers “‘A"’ and ‘B.”’ 
Interlock cut edges if you wish. When you are satisfied with 
the assemblage, mount it on the twelve-by-eighteen. Now 
look at the design, turn it, look again—until you begin to 
see the semblance of subject matter: birds, skyline, football 
field, nursery rhymes, etc. Using transparent paper over the 
whole, with a few calligraphic lines (if necessary) draw good 
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strong simple lines, to suggest or clarify subject matter, but 
keep it completely stylized or semi-abstract. When you are 
satisfied with these preliminary attempts, put the lines directly 
on the collage with black ink and pen or brush. Give your 
picture atitle. If your wallpaper is not sufficiently patterned 
and you need a decorative note on it or on the construction 
paper, we suggest that you use your pen and ink to pattern 
what is needed—particularly if the subject matter requires it. 
The results are always varied, imaginative and interesting. 
Remember this was an exercise, much like the football exer- 
cises which precede the actual play months before the game. 
After this one, many students will be eager to try another 
collage using a different approach and many more materials. 

Another collage problem which the freshmen found 
challenging right at the beginning of the year was one done 
with wallpaper, construction paper and yarn. We started 
with a reading from Genesis, chapters one and two. Each 
student was asked to think of some creature to portray in 
yarn drawing against a wallpaper-background. Any other 
story or selection may have been used for a springboard. 
Here are the procedure steps that were followed: On a nine- 
by-twelve piece of newsprint, draw horizontal and vertical 
lines breaking the space into an interesting variety of sizes 
of rectangles. Color the various rectangular areas dark, 
medium, and light—watching for rhythmic distribution of 
values. 

Next, select wallpaper of plain textures (not gaudy all- 
over patterns) dark, medium and light in value—preferably 
of the same hue; e.g. dark green, medium green and light 
green. For a pattern, use the newsprint paper design pre- 
pared, and cut the various rectangles from the three selections 
of wallpaper; then paste the unit on a nine-by-twelve con- 
struction paper. This in itself should be a pleasing textured 
design, because of its variety of sizes of shapes, its three 
values, and the texture. Next mount this paper ona twelve- 
by-eighteen black, white or gray paper, keeping a larger 
margin at the bottom. Then with yarn of harmonizing color 
and dark or light enough to contrast all three values of wall- 
paper, draw in continuous line a creature from the story of 
Creation. Each person should take a diferent creature and 
then work for expression in yarn, rather than for naturalistic 
effects. Attach the yarn drawing with rubber cement to the 
wallpaper background. 


Our creatures ranged from a variety of animals, birds, 
insects, fish, and flowers, to God the Father's hand creating 
and a beautiful symbolic depiction of man himself; there 
were trees and mountains and wavy waters as well as the 
sun, moon, and stars. As a final step the students displayed 
all the collages as one unit using a caption from Genesis 
written with yarn on the cork board. 


Sister M. Joanne, S.N.D., teaches girls’ art at Central 
Catholic High School, Toledo, Ohio. She has had a varied 
experience as art supervisor and teacher; has served as 
education chairman of the Catholic Art Association, and as 
director of the summer art workshop, Catholic University. 





Louise Rago continues her visits to the studios of 
famous artists and brings back her impressions of 
the artist. She asks questions on your behalf and 
records responses that prove interesting to readers. 


Louise Elliott Rago 


WE VISIT WITH 
GRACE HARTIGAN 


Although many of us have thought of Grace Hartigan as a 
nonobjective painter, she regards her work as objective 
even though it is reduced to simple forms. When asked if 
she felt that her work had any metaphysical qualities, she 
said “No,” and stated, ‘‘l believe that my work definitely 
relates to things, to spaces, to people—both emotionally 
and physically. My work is how | perceive and look at my 
environment." She has an aversion to definitions used in 
describing the modern painter, and feels that she does not 
belong to any school of painting. When asked why she felt 
removed from the Abstract Expressionist movement in 
America, she replied, ‘I like to think | am creating an 
individual expression. When you put your total life behind 
your work, all life is your art.'’ The discussion continued. 
Louise Rago: What would you say is your uniqueness? 
Grace Hartigan: | would say that it is to understand 
crucial issues which deal with life and death. 
Louise Rago: Would you say that your work is symbolic? 
Grace Hartigan: | don't know what symbolism is. | paint 
my world—not an imitation of it. | want my painting to be 
life itself, including its beauty and sadness. 
Lovise Rago: Have you been influenced by others? 
Grace Hartigan: Definitely. Giotto has influenced me 
greatly; also Cimabue, Uccello; and very ironically my 
earlier work was influenced by the Spanish painters, Goya 
and Velasquez. | am a great admirer of Jackson Pollock 
and Willem DeKooning and would be influenced by them. 
Louise Rago: |s it arrogance and rebelliousness on the 
part of the artist that cause him to paint as he does? 
Grace Hartigan: The artist is humble because of what he 
has been given to do. He understands his powerlessness in 
He cannot exist without his faith. No 
one realizes the struggle he must withstand to create. 
Louise Rago: |s modern art really communicative? 
Grace Hartigan: It's pretty obvious. Look at the throngs 
of people going to the museums. Never before have there 
been so many people going to art galleries. Why shouldn't 


the face of power. 





Grace Hartigan greeted the author cordially in the studio. 


they go? It’s about them, even though they may disagree. 

Louise Rago: Would you agree with claims that the 
public is apathetic to what the modern artist is trying to do? 

Grace Hartigan: Definitely no. Never before has there 
been so much written about art in magazines of all kinds. 
Never before has there been so much painting produced. 
Never before have there been so many amateur painters 
Even this amateur work shows interest. This certainly is not 
apathy. 

Grace Hartigan has her studio in a loft on Essex Street 
on the lower east side in New York City, and she also lives 
part of the time out on the “‘Island”’ in Bridgehampton, Long 
Island. She considers the country atmosphere a good bal- 
ance to the city. In the city she is stimulated by the lights, 
becomes involved with interiors, and her paintings are more 
“agonized."’ In the country she becomes involved with the 
outside and her paintings take on a spiritual lyrical quality 
Miss Hartigan must have periods of great solitude. She 
has learned to obey instinct. In the city she likes living in a 
neighborhood where one can be poor and no one looks 
askance. That's why she chose to live on Essex Street. (She 
has done a painting entitled ‘‘Essex Street."") One of the 
most important decisions of her life was to make up her mind 
to paint full time. She admits she lived on oatmeal, bacon, 
bread and tomatoes for two years until she got her first 
break—when Clement Greenberg of French and Company, 
well-known New York gallery, gave her first show. 

Grace Hartigan emphasized her gratitude to the United 
States, which has given her the opportunity to earn the 
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“December Second,” by Grace Hartigan, 1959, is in the collection of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Salant. Eric Pollitzer photo. 


appreciation and respect of people all over the world. She 
admits that she is one of the two per cent of artists who lives 
from the sale of her art work. However, she can remember 
the time when she took ‘‘moronic’’ jobs to help defray 
expenses—such as that of a night clerk, or stuffing envelopes 
in an advertising agency, simply so she could save her 
energy to think for her creative work. 

Miss Hartigan loves clothes and dresses in a very fem- 
inine manner. Recently she has been able to wear all 
originals’ because now at last she can afford them. This 
is the one luxury in which she indulges. Fond of high-styled, 
fashionable clothes, Larry Aldrich is one of her favorite dress 
designers She enjoys the company of other creative 
people—musicians, writers, and poets. She is interested in 
the correlation of poetry and painting. An exhibition of her 
paintings interpreting a series of poems by Frank O'Hara, 
entitled ‘The Oranges’’ (twelve poems) was held at the 
DeNagy Gallery in New York last November. 

Grace Hartigan unhappily recalled that she gave up 
studying art in high school because she was forced to do 
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calendar art. She said that it is so important to have art 
teachers who care. She feels it is the artist's duty to remind 
the world to think of the spirit—rather than the material 
To her, spiritual means the qualities of hope, qualites of 
life’s dreams, the understanding of the meaning of one’s 
She stated 
that she was delighted with my questions because she felt 
they were stimulating and forced her to express herself in 
words on some very vital issues. 


existence. She feels that she exists to paint 


She also thanked me for 
being sympathetic to her ideas, and for understanding them. 
(Artists, too, want to be understood.) 

Miss Hartigan’s work in is the Museum of Modern Art, 
Whitney Museum, Metropolitan Museum, Chicago Art 
Institute, Albright Art Gallery, and Vassar College. It 
has been shown in Paris, Zurich, Barcelona, Frankfort, 
London, Japan; at the Brussels World’s Fair, and widely in 
the United States. 


Louise Elliott Rago, author of series, teaches art in the 


Wheatley School, East Williston, Long Island, New York. 
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Raphael Sanzio, 1483-1520, absorbed, sifted much 
from his Renaissance contemporaries; developing his 
own distinct style which stands as a symbol of the 
Renaissance achievement of well-ordered harmonies. 


Perhaps no other artist in the western tradition has been so 
clearly accepted as the apogee of classical attainment in 
painting as Raphael Sanzio, usually known simply as 
Raphael. A'though Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo 
are at least as responsible for the achievement of the High 
Renaissance, their eccentricities left Raphael as the only one 
of the three who was eclectic enough to become the symbol 
of Renaissance achievement. Raphael's distilled synthesis 
of the style of other Renaissance giants, may not appear 
complimentary by today’s standards, where the nineteenth 
century concept of plagiarism has developed to such a degree 
that uniqueness has become almost the main criteria of 
artistic achievement. However, if we judge Raphael, it would 
seem fair to consider the milieu in which he worked and to 
reflect on the personalities (including his own) and events 
which shaped and formed his art. 

At the risk of oversimplification we might call that 
efflorescence of art and learning which appeared slowly 
during the fourteen hundreds in Italy and reached its zenith 
in the next century, as the embodiment of humanism. It was 
a time when a desire for knowledge began to grip the human 
mind. To the medieval man this seemed like a pagan pur- 
suit. Interest shifted from mystical fears to a sense of pride 
in the power and potential of the human body, and the ex- 


Howard Collins 


“No less excellent 
than graceful, he was endowed by nature with all that 
modesty and goodness which may occasionally be per- 


him in the ostentatious style of the time. 


ceived in those few favoured persons who enhance the 
gracious sweetness of a disposition more than usually gentle, 
by the fair ornament of a winning amenity, always ready to 
conciliate, and constantly giving evidence of the most re- 
fined consideration for all persons and under every cir- 
'! Raphael's pleasant disposition was coupled 
with a love of life and all its pleasures. 


cumstance.’ 
He was not hedo- 
nistic in an unpleasant sense but, like his benefactor, Pope 
Leo X,he felt that life was meant to be a pleasant experience. 
Just as Leo was known as the happy pope, so Raphael might 
be called the happy artist. Even at the height of the Ren- 
aissance when the buoyance of the classical spirit had raised 
the hopes and visions of men, the expression “happy artist"’ 
seemed as anomalous then as it is for the artist today. If we 
can once again endure the turgid prose of sixteenth century 
Italy, it reaffirms our awareness of the variety of the human 
temperament in all ages. ‘And of a truth, since the greater 
number of artists up to that period derived from nature a cer- 
tain rudeness and eccentricity which not only rendered them 
uncouth and fantastic, but often caused the shadows of dark- 
ness and vice to be more conspicuous in their lives than the 


RAPHAEL, SYMBOL OF THE RENAISSANCE 


citing possibilities of reason. Scholars eagerly extolled the 
idealism revealed in the arts and literature of ancient Greece 
and Rome, and a touch of hedonism tempered the austerity 
of the Christian world. Gone were the gloomy Gothic 
effigies whose woeful gaze had for centuries haunted the 
hearts of men. Into this dynamic era of man's desire for self- 
fulfillment, an irascible fanatic such as Michelangelo stands 
out as a strong-willed individualist in the all pervading tide 
of humanism. His ecstatic energies and personal powers are 
evident in all his work. He exists with the Renaissance. 
Raphael, however, is of the Renaissance. His wonderfully 
ordered harmonies with their purity of color are the symbol 
of its achievement. 

Giorgio Vasari, the Renaissance painter and art his- 


torian, who was a contemporary of Raphael, aptly describes 
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light and splendor of these virtues by which man is rendered 
immortal; so there was good cause wherefore she should, on 
the contrary, make all the rarest qualities of the heart to 
shine resplendently in her Raphael—.’”” 

Raphael Sanzio was born in Urbino in 1483. We first 
hear of him in the workshop of Perugino, learning the style of 
As with all unusual talent of the 
time the precocious youth found his way to Florence and then 
to Rome. Startled to find that his style was provincial and 
outdated, he set about to learn and assimilate all he could 
from the preponderance of genius gathered in these centers 
of art at the time. He studied the drawings of Michelangelo 
and was amazed at the subtleties of Leonardo da Vinci and 
even copied the Mona Lisa (without the smile). Raphael's 
greatness was to a large extent generated by his ability to 


the early Renaissance. 





The Small Cowper Madonna, by Raphael Sanzio, 1483- 
1520; in the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., 
Widener Collection, 1942. Raphael’s wonderfully ordered 


harmonies with purity of color are symbolic of Renaissance. 


master and absorb many modes of painting, sifting and 
developing them into a distinct style which was not only un- 
questionably his own but olso the pinnacle of Renaissance 
art. His outstanding accomplishment was the decoration of 
a series of rooms in the Vatican, known as the Stanze. The 
first of these known as the Stanza della Segnatura contains 
his famous work, the School of Athens, and on the opposite 
wall, the Disputation. These works, serenely classical, blend 
the pagan philosophers of antiquity, the prophets, and the 
great medieval doctors of the Church. Nowhere is the 
essence of the Renaissance so graphically portrayed 

We cannot speak of Rophael without mentioning his 
youth. He was called to the service of Julius Il at the age of 
twenty-five. The School of Athens was painted the next 
year. Under the sponsorship of Leo X he prospered, exe- 
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cuting commissions in architecture as well as painting. A\l- 
though Raphael was a prodizious worker (besides his more 
notable works he found time to execute fifty Madonnas), he 
played with equal zeal. His love of life and his personal 
He was 
happily epicurean rather than stoic and his life is a testament 
that artistic genius need not be accompanied by a bizarre 
personality or a psyche, perched on the fringe of lunacy 

The Smal! Cowper Madonna reproduced here, represents 
Raphael's Florentine period before he went to Rome. A\l- 
though the mood is pensive, the solid forms in calm repose 
suggest the well-nourished figures of pagan antiquity rather 
than the gaunt, mystical Madonnas of the early Christians 
or the intense distortions carved in the niche of a northern 
cathedral 
graph. This still quality seems evident to some degree in all 
painters who take inspiration from the School of Raphael 
Just as countless painters have for centuries espoused the 
classical ideal with Raphael as their guide, there is the other 
facet of the human spirit which eschews the classical goal 
The Pre-Raphaelite painters of nineteenth century England 
for example chose to revive, not the classical ideal but 
rather the deep religious fervor that generated art before the 
Renaissance and Raphael. 

Raphael died in the year 1520 at the age of thirty-seven 
and all Rome considered his death a major tragedy. Ac- 
tually it is difficult to imagine Raphael living any longer, 
since the Renaissance seemed to die with him. Michelangelo 
who outlived him by forty years, turned more and more to 
mannerism. The School of Raphael was destroyed in the 
sack of Rome in 1527 and eventually the late, florid stage 
of the Renaissance which flowered appropriately amid the 
opulence of Venice was checked by the Counter Reforma- 
tion, thus ending one of the most brilliant and prolific eras 
of man's artistic accomplishment. 


charm assured him of constant companionship. 


The action seems to be interrupted as in a photo- 





' Giorgio Vasari, Lives of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors and 
Architects, Vol. Ill, A. Bell & Sons, Covent Garden, London, 1874. 
? Ibid. 


Howard Collins teaches art in the Ridgewood High School, 
Ridgewood, New Jersey. He graduated from the Albright 
Art School and College of Education in Buffalo, and received 
his master's degree from Teachers College, Columbia. He 
has long been concerned with the teaching of appreciation 
on the high school level, and in fact his first articles for 
this feature were based on brief statements on artists 
prepared for the use of classes at Ridgewood High School. 
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Let’s look under 
the hood of a 


KIMBERLY 
Pencil 


...and see what makes it go! 


Most artists take it for granted that KIMBERLY is 
America’s finest drawing pencil. But—if you’d like 
to know just why KIMBERLY gives you more uniform, 
smooth-drawing mileage... w/iy it handles so effort- 
lessly over any drawing surface... how it can draw 
so long without wearing out or breaking down—let’s 
take a look under the hood: 

First, the KIMBERLY lead mixture contains a high 
percentage of costly Ceylon graphites. This makes 
each grade smoother, more uniform. 

This mixture is super-ground until each particle 
approaches one micron in size. (40 millionths of 
an inch.) 

Next these microscopic graphite particles are 
lubricated, then compressed under tremendous pres- 
sure into a tightly-knit, compact mass. This compres- 
sion process reduces porosity (pore space in the 
leads) to a minimum. 

The result: A strong, dense, long-wearing lead 
that holds a point and always lays down a uniform, 
opaque line on any drawing surface — even mylar. 


See for Yourself: 


These two diagrams 

reveal the dramatic 

difference in lead 

density between an ; 
ordinary drawing ? Hist 
pencil and the , 
KIMBERLY 


ORDINARY 
DRAWING PENCIL KIMBERLY 


KIMBERLY’s are available in 22 accurately graded 
degrees based on European grading system. 

All wood casings are made of finest selected straight 
grain Western Cedar, specially treated with waxes for 
easy sharpening. 

Leads are “Carbo-welded” to wood by an exclusive bond- 
ing process that makes KIMBERLY So strong, it will 
withstand 4 times normal pressure. Points are virtually 
“breakproof”! 

It took 70 years of research and testing to perfect a 
pencil that satisfies all your creative needs. If you still 
have any doubts at all that KIMBERIY is America’s finest 
drawing pencil, call your art supply dealer and try 
KIMBERLY yourself. Or write today on your letterhead for 
FREE SAMPLES. 


ENERAL [() 


PENCIL COMPANY 
69 FLEET STREET, JERSEY CITY 6, N. J. 





NATIONAL ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The National Art Education Association has cooperated 
with individuals and firms actively engaged in the sale and 
manufacture of art materials since its organization in 1947. 
A representative from “The Ship,"’ an organization of in- 
dividuals in the art materials field, is a member of the 
NAEA Council and has a voice in determining policy of the 
Association. The most recent cooperative effort of the 
NAEA with the art materials field directed toward the 
strengthening of art education in the United States is a four- 
page publication, Teaching Art as a Career. Published 
jointly by The Crayon, Watercolor and Craft Institute, New 
York City, and the NAEA, the brochure is directed to 
teachers and prospective teachers of art. It reminds art 
teachers of their responsibility in recruiting able students to 
the profession and it provides interested students with a 
glimpse of what art teaching involves. It also suggests a 
series of questions students can ask themselves to help de- 
termine their aptitude for art teaching. 

The Bulletin is written by Mary McMullan, President, 
The Art Education Foundation and Consultant of Unified 
Arts, Oak Park, Illinois. It is available from The Institute, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York, or from 
the NAEA. Another joint publication now in preparation 
is a pamphlet dealing with various careers in the visual 
arts. It is intended as a guidance publication and will be 
made available to high school guidance counsellors as well 
as art teachers and interested students. 

The past year saw the successful beginning of o new 
magazine called Studies in Art Education, a Journal of 
Issues and Research in Art Education. The journal is directed 
at advanced study and critical commentary at the forefront 
of the profession and seeks to inform people of the ideas and 
projects that are currently under way. It will also bring to- 
gether many of the related efforts in aesthetic, art criticism, 
psychology, sociology, etc., as they impinge on art educa- 
tion theory and will serve as a platform for the exchange of 
ideas that have research implications. Dr. Jerome J. Haus- 
man, Director, School of Fine and Applied Arts, Ohio State 
University, was editor of the first two issues. Dr. Kenneth 
Beittel, Pennsylvania State University, will be co-editor for 
the two volumes to be published next year. A few copies 
of the first two issues are still available and may be obtained 


from NAEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Ralph G. Beelke, Executive Secretary 


This column will be shared alternately between the National Committee 
on Art Education, the National Art Education Association, and the U.S. 
Office of Education, for more intimate reports of various activities. 





The fast, clean 
way to paste 


...A DOT 
AND IT’S DONE! 


Paste Pen with free 
single refill — $1.49 
5-Load Refill — 70¢ 


Over 5,000 paste dots with- 
out refilling dries in 
seconds rubs off clean 


Available Through 
Your School Supplier 


iP lolocbsoek Ree , Nd 


A PRODUCT OF EXEC MFG. CORP., N.Y. C. 


INTERE 


Crafts Catalog The new 1960 catalog 
of Cleveland Crafts, 4707 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 3, Ohio, is offered to you at no 
cost. It begins with an index on Page 1 
and ends 62 pages later with an order form 
In between you'll find every kind and variety 
of items for crafts to help you organize and 
carry on a well-rounded program. Please 
write the company for your free copy of this 
reference and buying guide. 


New Art Films International Film Bureau, 
Inc., 57 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill, 
has sent us folders describing three new re- 
leases: “‘Enameling Art,"’ “Mosaic Experi- 
ments” and ‘Working with Watercolor.” 
The first two are intended for students and 
family activities; the latter for junior, senior 
high school and adult art classes. All three 
are 16mm, color and sound. For your free 
copies of folders on these new films and a 
catalog of many others International has for 
you, please write the company for Films for 
the Study and Enjoyment of Art 


The Capitol This is the title of a new and 


FOR 
BETTER © 
BLOCK 
PRINTING 


® 
AQUAPRINT 
(water-soluble) INKS 


Made with 
genuine 
Artists’ Pigments 














The bright, con- 
centrated colors 
of Weber Aqua- 
print Inks dry to 
a satin-smooth 
finish. Water- 
soluble and non- 
staining, they 
may be washed 
from hands, 
clothing, and 





revised edition of a book prepared by the 
Library of Congress which offers a close-up 
view of American tradition. It includes 
pictures of the rostrum in the House of Repre- 
30 sentatives, scenes from various Presidential 
inaugurations and other facts and events 
presenting the story of the Capitol from the 
time the cornerstone was laid by Washing- 
ton in 1793 to the impressive structure we 
* wail . see today. Eighty pages, size 10!4” x 
COLORS... “7. Ae 14’. For your copy, simply send 50 cents 
— . to Supt. of Documents, Government Printing Red Yellow 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Those plan- Purple Brown 
ning to visit our nation’s Capitol this summer 
are sure to want this book. 


implements with 
water. 


IN 4x 1” TUBES 


BRILLIANT 
CERAMIC 


Weber Aquaprint Inks are available 
in the following colors: 





Ready for 
instant use! Orange Green 
Turquoise White 

(Light Blue) Black 


Dark Bive 


No fuss! No muss! Just dab a brush into any 
of the 15 Liquid Overglaze or 15 Liquid 
Underglaze Colors and apply directly to 
your ware. Each set contains strong, deep 
colors. Easy to mix for intermediate shades 
or with white for pastels. There’s one full 
ounce of color in each underglaze jar; 1/10 
Ib. of color in each overglaze jar. Each 15- 
color set is attractively boxed with two 
multi-purpose brushes and instructions. Or- 
der today! 

2 oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee es es es es es 

i B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. SA § 

45 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 

f Gentlemen: Attached is my check for. . . 

t (C0 Liquid Overglaze Set.................... 

1 —1) Liquid Underglaze Set.... 

: I will pay shipping charges. F 

s 

NAME____ _— - 

t ____ : Printing Machine Shown here is a simple 

§ Adress _ 

te 


Magenta 


Secondary hues obtainable by blending colors 


cup. 


WHITE SURFACE LINOLEUM BLOCKS 


Highest quality linoleum mounted 
on 5-ply wood block with a white 
surface as easy to draw on as paper 
In all popular sizes from 2x3” to 
9x12”. 





WEBER CO. 

Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 

PHILADELPHIA -23, PA. 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


but effective press designed for production 
of posters, greeting cards, block prints—in 
one or more colors—and similar graphic art 
1 items. Prints may be made on material from 
very thin to 2!5” thick. Maximum size of 
printing area 12!4"’ x 10”. For free litera- 
ture please write the manufacturer, Craftools, 


Inc., 398 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


CITY /ZONE STATE 

(] Send me the Drakenfeld catalog t 
of prepared glazes, clay bodies, 

electric kilns and other ceramic 

supplies. t 


“Drakenteld | 
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VENUS PEN & PENCIL CORP. VENUS PE 





from box to box 


the quality 
never varies 


You'll never find Venus Drawing Pencils off 
even a hair. They're consistent in all 17 
degrees. Venus’ Homogenized Lead* does it 
...Insures uniform smoothness, perfect, 
smudge-free work ... from pencil to pencil, 
box to box. They're stronger too, hold a 
needle-point longer. Pressure Proofing* 
seals the lead to the wood along its full 
length. Prove all this for yourself. Send 
coupon today. +*Exclusive Venus patent 


Venus Pon & Pencil Corp., 
Dept. O Lewisburg, Tenn 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is 25¢ for 24-page 
instruction booklet ‘Sketching with 
Venus Pencils,’' including FREE Venus 
Drawing Pencil. 


Nene—______ 
Address ——~ 
City —____-__ ___— Zone 





ITEMS OF INTEREST Conrinved 


Art Teaching Help A new and helpful 
bulletin entitled ‘Teaching Art as a Ca- 
reer,’ is offered at no cost to you by the 
publisher, The Crayon, Water Color and 
Craft Institute in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Art Education Association. The 
bulletin includes some self-tests as guides to 
aptitude in art teaching, data on teaching 
requirements, salary and benefits art teach- 
ers may expect. Please write to The Crayon, 
Woter Color and Craft Institute, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y., for your free 
copy of ‘Teaching Art as a Career.” 


School Scissors Shown here are examples 
of left-hand scissors for youngsters and 
teachers. Called Ja-son Lefty, the students’ 
models come in 4” blunt and 5” pointed 
tips; teacher's shears measure 7”, with a 
clip point Handles are padded with 
green vinyl foam. John Ahlbin & Sons, 
Inc., 184 Garden St., Bridgeport, Conn., is 
the manufacturer; they also make a com- 
plete line of right-hand scissors and shears. 
Write to the manufacture: for names of 
dealers near you who stock these scissors. 


Tempera Colors A new and helpful 
pamphlet on the use and care of tempera 
colors is being offered by the manufacturer, 
The Carter's Ink Company, Cambridge, 
Mass. The pamphlet is designed to provide 
artists, teachers, and art directors with basic 
information on the proper methods to be 
followed before, during, and after painting. 
It includes explanations and suggestions on 
colors, mixing, surfaces adaptable to tem 
pera colors, painting techniques, and the care 
of brushes and palettes. For your free 
pamphlet, visit your nearest art supply store 
or write, Dept. T., The Carter's Ink Company, 
Cambridge 42, Mass 


Kilns Catalog A new, 15-page booklet 
illustrating a line of quick firing electric 
kilns and temperature controls is offered 
you at no cost by the manufacturer, The 
Electrié Hotpack Co., Inc., 5095 Cottman 
Ave. at Melrose St., Philadelphia 35, Pa. 
Temperatures in the kilns range to 2350°, 
the units have tongue-and-groove firebrick 
insulation, simplified and convenient con- 
trols, including overtemperature device, 
and there are twelve models from which to 
choose. Write the company for your free 
copy of the Electric Ceramic Kilns booklet. 








TOTAL 


EXPRESSION 


Creative artists and 
teachers require 
ceramic art products 
that respond fully 
to the demands of 
total expression. 
The confidence placed 
in the 
Ceramichrome school line 
of ceramic materials 
by leading educators 
throughout the country 
is an 
excellent guide to the 
high quality and 
versatility 
of this ceramic material. 


Write today for information about 
Ceramichrome “school tested”? ma- 
terials and a free copy of “Teach 
Ceramics the Easy Way,” already 
recognized as one of the most concise 
manuals on ceramics available today. 


15215 SOUTH BROADWAY, GARDENA, CALIF. 
Eastern Office: P. O. Box 4467, Pittsburgh 5, Pa. 

















An ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
ARTISTS MATERIALS 


Write for your free copy of this 
208-page catalogue that makes 
available everywhere the huge stock 
and variety of America’s largest art 
supply distributor. 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. INC. 
2 W. 46 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 








How important are brushes in my art education program? 


How do I go about selecting 
the right type of school art 
COLOEN Samia WATER COLOR BRUSHES. 7 , F , brushes? What do I look for 
| seca ome on a3 a in a good school art brush? 
3 ray ees This latest addition to Delta’s 
ae comprehensive school pro- 
Pervete | Searsians Aiummor ° . 
o 4 gram is expressly written to 
Rentic | Artin Shape ? ; 
: po, answer these and many other 
Comatrwetion | Hanicupped to « : es ° ag : 
pose ph : questions. It is intended for 
Purchasing Agents, Art 
Supervisors and Art Teachers 
who are directly concerned 
with the proper selection, use 
and care of school art brushes. 
It offers check lists of desir- 
able features and furnishes a 
guide on how to select, and 
judge school art brushes 
which will perform well and 
stand up under long use. 
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Write today on 

school stationery for your 
free copy of “Check List for 
Better School Art Brushes” 


lumbus avenue, mount vernon, n. y 


WEAVING 


is fun and easy with the.. 





ACTUAL 
B SIZE 


ANOTHER TALENS’ FIRST! 14 inch HAND LOOM 


Inexpensive quality casein, protectively 


packaged with air-tight plastic cap to Weaving is an ideal craft for all ages and eon set, the kit contains an instruction 
with LILY'S HAND LOOM KIT, contain- book, weaving shuttles, packing strips and 
ing the NEW 14 INCH LOOM, anyone a set of yarn samples 

posters, decorative and scenic displays can start weaving immediately. The loom 

is warped with yarn for a luncheon set FREE catalog and price list on request 


and one of the place mats is started. In 
Complete Kit from 
manufacturer for only 25 00 


wherever casein painting is indicated addition to the loom and yam for a lunch- 
postpaid 


prevent drying. Superlative medium for 
oped ane Or li abel alomm-se-llallalcmelabilall-talcie Mm ae-laatcr 


32 brilliant, permanent,waterproof colors 


f r chart and folder > ar: 50c THE HANDWEAVER’S HEADQUARTERS 


TALENS & SON, INC., UNION, N. J. LILY MILLS COMPANY sheity,n.c., dept. Hwsa 











Your best single source is 


artists’ material 


More for your 
budget allotment 


Quality 


at the right prices 


PORE ON Renee, 





write for school 


472 West 34th St. 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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new - improve 


ganic 


POWDER TEMPERA 
eters 


Your pupils can make Opaque Water 
Colors... Finger Paint... Printing Inks 
. Gesso Paste... Textile Paint .. . 
Opaque Enamel . Oil Colors ... as 
well as many, many other art media 
with GOTHIC POWDER TEMPERA as 
the base! 
Write for FREE illustrated booklet “Let's 
Color with Gothic Powder Tempera.” 
Shows how to mix all of the above and 
more with GOTHIC POWDER TEM- 
PERA. Decorate metal items, paint 
murals, etc. 
AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Laboratories & Plant: Hazleton, Pa. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST continued 


Public Relations The Crayon, Water 
Color and Craft Institute, which estab- 
lishes and maintains high quality and non- 
toxic standards for school art meterials, has 
begun a public relations program to inform 
the consuming public on the recreational 
and educational values of children's art 
The program will publicize the importance 
of art education, draw attention to the vari- 
ety of children's art materials available, en- 
courage creative art activities among chil- 
dren, and promote public recognition of the 
meaning of the Institute's Certified Products 
seal. Theodora Morgan has been retained 
as director of the Institute's program. 


Hand Press Pictured here is the Laszlo 
Universal Hand Press. A new feature of 
this press is its ability to enable you to make 
linoleum prints, wood block prints, and 
prints from lithographic stones up to 12” x 
24” in size, and color prints in one or more 
colors can be made in register. In addition, 
the press has two interchangeable beds: a 
bed for type, blocks and stones; a flatbed 
for metal and plastic plates up to 16” x 24” 
in size. Free literature available from Rem- 


brandt Graphic Arts Co., Stockton, N. J 


Craft Workshop An attractive folder 
from the Pi Beta Phi School and University 
of Tennessee gives details on the variety of 
craft courses offered for credit and non-credit 
this summer in Gatlinburg, Tennessee. It 
also includes the names and positions of the 
highly qualified staff that will conduct the 
courses, the schedule of sessions and classes, 
and the expenses for tuition, board and 
room. Foracopy of the folder please write 
Pi Beta Phi School, Gatlinburg, Tennessee 


Summer Camping For those planning a 
camping trip this summer in the western 
states, a new book entitled ‘Western 
Campsite Directory,"’ published at $1.50 a 
copy by Lane Book Company, Menlo 
Park, California, offers much helpful in- 
formation. It begins with general hints on 
camping in various areas of the west and 
then gives, with maps, pictures and com- 
plete descriptions, the camping facilities 
you'll find in Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington 
British Columbia and Western Alberta, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and New 
Mexico. Eighty pages, size 8'o x 11 
Please order from the publisher in Calif. 


B & | POTTERY MAKER 


POWER-DRIVEN, VARIABLE SPEED 
Only 


$97.50 


less 
motor & 

belt 
f. 0. b. 


Professional features, never before available at such 
a popular price! Versatile enough for advanced 
craftsmen, yet simple enough for beginners’ use. 
Precision built, compact, portable. Mounts any- 
where. Newvariable speed reducer with adjustable 
foot controls provides speed range from 38 to 130 
r.p.m. Built-in water container, attached wedging 
wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with recess 
for molding plaster bats. Ideal for school or home 
studios. Order by mail now... or write for com- 
plete literature. 


B& | MANUFACTURING C0., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis 





IMMERMAN & SONS 
for CREATIVE IDEAS and SUPPLIES 


Mosaics 


Imported ceremic or glass tiles 
make beautiful mosaic designs 




















150 colors to choose from in 
REE ceramic gloss and porcelain ital- 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED ian tiles. Our illustrated catalog 
IDEA CATALOG. suggests creative art activities 
Catalog includes Marquetry, Me- 
tal Tooling and Etching, Plastic 

Plants and Flowers. 


ENAMEL on COPPER 


Kiln and Hundreds of Activities in our 
ENAMEL-on-COPPER IDEA BOOK vy, 
© New Ideas for Copper and egal 
Jewelry Findings for Ceramists. 
@ Many new Activities for Closes.” 


Yeur Idea Book ond Kiln Information will be rushed to you. 


INCLUDING A NEW yy Fi 


jewelry, dishes, bow!ls, mobiles, 


From ordinary plate gless you 
> “< ay con create the most beautiful 
ernaments 


Catalog includes glass jewelry 
shopes, decorating mediums, 
cast your own mold material, other ideas 


IMMERMAN & SONS 


DEPT. MC+94-1924 EUCLID AVENUE - CLEVELAND 15. OHIO 














Universal 


HAND PRESS 


The Printmaker’'s Press 


$218.00 


Weight 115 Ibs. 
2 interchangeable beds 
Prints, etchings, metal and plastic 
(celluloid) plates, litho stones, 
Printing a Litho Stone wood and linoleum block, type. 
Unique feature: Multicolor prints 
Rebuilt 18” and 24” in perfect register. Instruction 
floor type etching presses booklets furnished free with press. 


"ob 


Write for literature and supply list 


Rembrandt Graphic Arts Co., Inc. 
STOCKTON. NEW JERSEY 
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World Over COLOR CAKES 


| BRILLIANT, OPAKE, MOIST COLORS 
Ideal for Classroom ® easy to collect 
® easy to issue © easy to stack 


FOLDER ON REQUEST 


The MORILLA Gompany 


330 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
706 So. Magnolia, Los Angeles 5, Cal. 











Origami 


THE ART OF JAPANESE 
PAPER FOLDING 


Books 

Fugi Book (with samples attached) $1.50 
Sakura Book (with samples attached 
Origami Book | (Sakade 
Origami Book II (Sakade 1.00 
Origami Book Ill (Sakade) 1.00 
Paper Magic (hard cover 3.50 
HOW TO MAKE Origami (with samples) 

(hard cover) 3.95 


Paper 
20 Sheets per package, 7x7”, I 
assorted, bright colors 
1 dozen pkgs 1.00 
1 gross pkgs. 10.00 
School Products Co. 


330 E. 23 St., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 
Dept. SA-P 


1.50 
1.00 























FLEX-FLO_ DISPENSER 


12 OZ. SQUEEZE BOTTLE FOR 
TEMPERA AND OTHER LIQUIDS. 
TRANSLUCENT PLASTIC SHOWS 
COLOR CONTENT. 

PACKED 12 TO A SET FOR ALL 
YOUR COLORS. 

USED BY ART, GRADE, AND 
CRAFT TEACHERS. $7.20 PER 
SET POSTPAID WITH SCHOOL 
PURCHASE ORDER. 


Lamp Products Box 34, Elma, N.Y. 


or J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
LYONS, N.Y. UNION,N. J. CAMBRIDGE,MASS. 











A SINGLE ANSWER TO 
All Your Craft Needs! 


SAX-CRAFT CATALOG 


160 big pages. Dozens of crafts and art supplies. 
Reasonable. Prompt. Since 1910 Teachers: 
Request Catalog No. 60 on School Letterhead. 


SAX-CRAFTS, INC., Dept. SA 


1101 N. Third Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST Conrinvec 


Summer Sessions The University of 
Wisconsin 1960 Summer Sessions will offer 
a variety of stimulating courses for the art 
teacher and supervisor throughout the eight 
weeks of instruction June 20-August 12 
A special Art Education Institute, July 11 

15, and visiting artists and lecturers will high- 
light the summer. Among the eight-week 
courses are painting, life drawing, layout 
and letter structure, ceramics, sculpture, art 
metal, art in elementory and secondary edu- 
cation, design, silk screen, and mosaics. 
Seminars will deal with art problems and 
contemporary practices in art education 
For complete details on courses, credits, etc., 
please write the Department of Art and Art 
Education, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son 6, Wisconsin. 


Mobile Cart Pictured here is a double- 
sided cart that lends itself exceptionally 
well to distributing and picking up art and 
craft supplies in the art room. The center 
vertical separator of welded steel allows for 
shelf space on both sides of the card and 
students can load or unload from both sides 
at the same time. It contains 18 feet of shelf 
space and is 3 feet wide by 3 feet high 
Available in gray or tan enamel finish and 
manufactured by Grade-Aid Corporation, 
46 Bridge St., Nashua, New Hampshire. 
Write Grade-Aid for more information 


Weod Stains Shown here is the new Flo- 
Stain set which contains a one ounce jar of 
stain, a solvent and a glaze; everything 
needed to stain and finish a wood carving, 
model, picture frame or similar item. The 
sets come in 10 different colors and the 
stains are quick drying, penetrating and 
easy to use. Your school supply or craft 
dealer has this Flo-Stain package or write 
to Floquil Products, Inc., Cobleskill, N. Y. 


Linoleurn 
Onl Ink 


erful chuck 
Write for FREE. lesson plat Ash 
che 7 for Specdb product 


SPONSORS OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 








(nyt OERFELO FORE 10 Bee 
MOHLAND FARK KUN OND 


NEW . «+» for Enamelers ... 


Ceramists ... Glass Decorators! 


Enamel Powder 


Select your needs at leisure 
Paasche = from our new, fully-illustrated 

Spraying Equipment ‘ 
Dremel Power Tools catalog. We offer a full line 
L a L Kilns ..a single source... low prices 
Enameled Steel Tiles fast shipment. Mail coupon 
Findings and Chain today for your free catalog! 


Hotpak Kilns 
Glow lee Colon + Thomas C. Thompson Co. 
Enameling Dept. SA—1539 Deerfield Road 
Accessories Highland Park, Illinois 
THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. © 
Dept. SA—1539 Deerfield Rd., Highland Park, Minois 
Please rush your FREE CATALOG of enamels 


and enameling supplies. 
Name .— — 


Address 


Ge iastetninadicnmnienes Se hl 





GOOD BOOKS LETTERS 


Art Teaching Ideas and Techniques — 


A variety of subjects and methods for both art and 


Didn't Like Article A reader ob- 
classroom teachers. Write for other books available* a Coes socer 





ty » WILDLIFE 


0 x 
g@ if Me: 
ue 


uv & 


*List of many recommended books 


— 
will be sent upon your request bd 


A Stoneware and Porcelain, by Daniel Rhodes. Con- 
cise and authoritative, this new book covers techniques and 
materials used in high-fired pottery. Sections include: bodies, 
glazes, decoration, texture, throwing, firing. 219 pages. $7.50 


B Creative and Mental Growth, by Viktor Lowenfeld. 
Third and ;evised edition of a pioneer text in art education. 
Book discusses various stages of creative growth of the child 
and development, using diferent media. 541 pages. $5.90 


C Creative Teaching in Art, by Victor D'Amico. A 
famous book, revised and enlarged. Art activities based 
on individual expression and personality growth. Sugges- 
tions for various levels. 288 illustrations, 257 pages. $4.00 


D Techniques of Drawing and Painting Wildlife, 
by Fredric Sweney. Illustrated with 120 black and white and 
3 full color plates. A complete guide for students and others 
seeking expert help in bird, fish and animal painting. $10.00 


CREATIVE HANDS BOOKSHOP 


105 Printers Building - Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send book(s) | have circled: A B C D 


] My payment is enclosed. () Send bill payable in 30 days. 
Name 
Street .. 


City 





jects to the article, “Scrap from Art” 
by C. D. Gaitskell, which was in the 
February issue, with these words: 
‘The article is in very poor taste and 
certainly lowers the standard of your 
magazine. Criticism is good when 
given in a positive manner, but when 
the trend is to flippancy, nothing is 
achieved. | also question the use of 
‘haptic’ and ‘visual’ in this article. 
These words were originally used as 
a result of much creative research by 
Dr. Viktor Lowenfeld. When ban- 
died about in this manner, they bring 
disfavor to positive art education. 

“| may say that | always read your 
editorial page—it is first—and often 
points up current questionable trends. 
Continue the good work and keep up 
the high standards."’ 


The February materials issue had a 
great many articles featuring the use 
of materials, some of which could be 
regarded as scrap. Also we had an 
article on the other side of the fence, 
entitled ‘Art from Scrap." So we 
were trying to present both views 
Your editor has real respect and a 
great deal of affection for both the 
author, Dr. Gaitskell, and the person 
you fee! was wronged, Dr. Lowenfeld, 
and is proud to consider both of them 
close friends. He is certain that no 
belittling was intended and that the 
use of the terms was just a little dry 
Canadian humor. Because there was 
enough truth between the lines and 
in spite of the humor, it was felt that 
the main point would be clear. 

The point Dr. Gaitskell was trying 
to make was that art is important 
enough for good materials, even if 
they have to be bought. Art teachers 
should not have to walk down alleys 
and salvage materials from garbage 
cans. That is not to say that we 
should decline to use materials that 
are available without charge. The 
test is how the materials may be used, 
and whether the products have design 
quality, or whether they are just odds 
and ends hitched together. 











During the past few years this writer has become aware of 
practices variously referred to as 


“short cuts,"’ “simple, 


or ‘‘quickie’’ approaches to the teaching of art . . . not only 
in the elementary school but on other levels as well. Both 
beginning and experienced teachers have been noted to be 
so involved. A letter received recently highlights this prob- 
lem. The art educator writing it states, ‘Just what is a trick 
in art? Often | have heard one-who-seems-to-know say, 


‘Oh, but that’s a trick!’ ’ 


panied by a very smug manner. 


' The statement is usually accom- 
When is a trick not a 
Is making string drawings a trick? Is scrib- 
bling and finding shapes and objects in the scribbling a trick? 
If so, why? 


We are going to discuss tricks in one of our teachers’ meet- 


trick—if ever? 
Is blowing pictures with a soda straw a trick? 
ings, and | could use some thinking on this.” It is evident 
that there is a disagreement in this group: there are those 
who classify string painting, for example, os a trick in art 
education and there are others who see nothing wrong 
It is at this point that our 
correspondent seeks some clarification. It might be helpful 
for us to explore what relationship there is between string 
painting and tricks, after which we might try to see how both 
of these relate to art education. 


with such a teaching procedure. 


One description of string painting has children dipping 
lengths of string into colored poster paints and letting the wet 
The other half 
is then folded over the part of the paper covered with the 
color-soaked strings. 


cords fall on one half of a piece of paper. 


As a book or other object is placed 
on top and pressed down on the folded paper, the strings 
are pulled out, one by one or several at a time, leaving 
lines, smears, gobs and other marks on the inner sides. When 
the child opens the folded paper he finds that he has made 
a ‘‘design.” 

The kind of directed activity just described can be viewed 
in terms of a teacher's purposes. Is her goal that of engaging 
which is to be a sur- 
prise to him? Does she want to demonstrate to the child 
that he, too, can produce 


the child to produce an “‘art product”’ 


“art work'’? In this activity of 
string painting the child's ideas or purposes will only super- 
ficially be tapped. To be sure he dips the string into colored 
paint and drops it somewhere on a piece of paper, but does 


Short cuts, quickies, and tricks in art 








Julia Schwa rtz 


String paintings, scribble drawings, and pictures 
made by blowing through soda straws are tricks. We 
need to analyze short cuts and quickie approaches 
from the standpoint of positive art values, if any. 


he know what he is doing? What kind of meaning will the 
have for him? Won't the child be en- 


couraged to think that art effort is synonymous with relatively 


resultant “design” 


purposeless, surface-like and even frivolous play with 
materials? 

Interestingly enough, the dictionary at hand defines the 
word, trick, as (1) an artifice, a fraud; a crafty or deceitful 
device or action; (2) a puzzle to amuse or to annoy; (3) a 
juggler's feat; a sleight-of-hand feat; (4) a mischievous, 
sometimes annoying prank; (5) a peculiarity of manner; 
habit; (6) a particular skill; knack; the best way of doing 
something. According to this definition, a string painting 
could very well be classified as a trick in art education. It 
can be viewed as a teacher-planned device which accom- 
plishes a purpose (making a ‘‘design'’) by keeping the child 
quite in the dark about it. String painting can be seen as 
something which might occupy the child's attention, that is 
keep him momentarily busy; the novelty of the procedure 
might even amuse. But, what is happening to the child's 
sense of art values? This string painting device is apt to 
suggest to the grade school and junior high school boy or 
girl ideas and attitudes about art which are erroneous. The 
child or adolescent will fail to realize that art involves highly 
personal, imaginative, and disciplined interaction with 
materials in a visual cs well as a physical and :ntellectual 
sense. 

Such short cut or ‘“‘quickie’’ approaches to art teaching 
as have been referred to here should be discussed in teachers’ 
meetings. In this day of severe criticism of school programs 
they need to be analyzed from the standpoint of the really 


positive values, if any, which they contribute to education. 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is professor of art education, department 
of arts education, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 






























leader. Motivating, entertaining. 


EACH FILM: 6 MIN. COLOR-SOUND + 





exciting art instruction films! 


MAKE #& MOVIE 
WITHOUT & GAMERA 


A “how-to-do-it-film’ telling how any class 
or group can enjoy painting directly on film 


SALE $60.00, RENT $3.00 + ORDER TODAY! 


\ 


\ '. “CARDBOARD 
WAAL sElODRAMA” 


Cartoon cutouts move against excit- 
ing backgrounds of wallpapers and 
textiles. Demonstrates design, color 
composition. 








FUN WITH 
SHAPES IN SPACE 


Scores of excitingly different ideas for art supervisors 
and teachers, arts and crafts directors, high school 
students, hobbyists, who are challenged to use their 
creative imagination and a few simple techniques 
to make 3-dimensional objects using string under 
tension. Fully as explicit and stimulating as the 
author's best-selling HOW TO MAKE SHAPES 
IN SPACE which, said Craft Horizons, ‘‘leads the 
reader into a new visual and tactile experience... 
shows how to transform the most mundane materials 
into exciting new forms and patterns."’ 60 diagrams, 
more than 60 photos of the author's models. $5.95 


DUTTON, 300 Park Ave. So., NYC 10 





A Vaiuable Assistant... 


Keep a copy of Hammett's 1959-60 
illustrated Catalog handy as an aid 
in teaching Arts and Crafts. It lists, 
describes and prices all the supplies 
and tools needed to make attractive 
and usefu! articles in metal, wood, 
leather, reed, pottery, etc. Includes 
bookbinding, block printing, bas- 
ketry, toymaking, looms, weaving 
and Books of Instruction 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


264 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


FREE CATALOG AT YOUR REQUEST 





YOU CAN GET ALL YOUR 


JEWELRY MAKING SUPPLIES 
IN ONE PLACE 
CRAFT METALS — Sterling and Fine Silver, Karat 
Gold, Copper, Brass, Pewter, Aluminum 
TOOLS — For jewelry making, metalsmithing 


JEWELRY FINDINGS — Sterling, gold filled, cop- 
per, brass, nickel, karat gold 
ENAMELING — Over 150 colors of domestic and 


imported enamels, hundreds of copper shapes, 
kilns, etc. 


STONES —Tumble polished baroque stones and 
sterling mountings 


Send for FREE CATALOG and price list. 
Prompt service our specialty. 


c.R. HILL COMPANY 


35 West Grand River Detroit 26, Michigan 








NEW! BRAYER... 


The finest brayer made! Pins 
won't loosen. Strong frame for 
hard wear. 5" or 2° SOFT rubber 
roller, impervious to water, oil, 
turps, weather, is °4"" thick. Pro- 
fessional quality for classroom use: 
Write for details. 


SAXCRAFTS Dept.SA 
1101 N, 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





SEELEY’S CERAMIC SERVICE 


VISIT OUR 
NEW LOCATION 


7-9 River St., Oneonta, N.Y. 
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20,000 
ART HISTORY COLOR SLIDES 


e All periods —from Paleolithic Times to the Pres- 
ent Day from the largest collection in the world 
architecture, sculpture, painting, and minor arts. 

® Mounted in glass and historically labelled. Paper 
mounted or supplied in 35mm. Unmounted film pre- 
cisely cut to fit any mount. Imported plastic mounts 
with glass available. No Waiting — 48 Hour 
Service If Necessary. 

® Rental Service — any of the 20,000 high quality 
master slides to choose from. 

@ Lecture Series — 256 slides of the world art with 
text. 15 sections, each for an hour's session. 

@ Send for full information about Art Compendium 
Vol. 1 and Vol. 2 and other art history classified 
publications. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY COLOR SLIDE CO., INC. 
Art History Dept., Dept. S-5, 222 W. 23rd St., New York 11, N.Y. 








SAY YOU SAW IT 
IN SCHOOL ARTS 





Mexican Village Coppermakers (ten 
minutes, color/sound) is an enrich- 
ment film which should encourage 
interest in and understanding of basic 
coppersmithing. Stuart Roe has cap- 
tured the primitive but functional 
approach to casting working slabs 
and forming copper ware in the small 
village of Santa Clara, central Mexi- 
co. The close-up photography is 
excellent. True color consistency is 
lost for instance due to range of con- 
trast from daylight to deep shadows 
within the houses but this does not 
detract from the technique of han- 
dling the metal. 

From the primitive earth and stone 
furnace through cooperative family 
efforts, attractive copper ware is an- 
nealed, stretched, and formed. Add- 
ed to the story of the copper ware are 
a few timely colorful scenes, includ- 
ing close-ups of masks and dress worn 
in the timeless ‘‘Dance of the Old 
Men."’ Produced in 1958, this is 
distributed by Bailey Films, 6509 
De Longpre, Hollywood 28, Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr. Konrad Prothmann offers a 
series of forty-two 2” x 2” color 
slides, plus eleven text slides, titled 
“Art in Education Provides a Variety 
of Experiences.” Although this set 
was compiled over ten yecrs ago, it 
still reflects primary art objectives 
with fine examples of beginning ex- 
periences, development and growth 
through experimenting, creative 
expression and the uses of various 
media and techniques. The color is 
excellent throughout for the slides are 
originals. The subject matter came 
from the Philadelphia area. This 
series may be purchased or rented 
from Dr. Konrad Prothmann, 2378 
Soper Avenue, Baldwin, Long Island, 
New, York. A free prospectus of 
recent listings is available. 


Dr. H. Gene Steffen, reviewer, is the 
coordinator of audio-visual services 
for the State University of New York 
College of Education, Buffalo; has 
taught both art and industrial arts. 





Ralph G. Beelke 


Dr. Ralph G. Beelke is Executive Secretary, National Art 
Education Association, N.E.A. Building, Washington, D.C. 


A Concise History of Modern Painting, by Herbert 
Read, published by Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., New York, 
1959, 376 pages, price $7.50. If one were required to 
select a single book on modern painting of the many pub- 
lished on this subject in recent years, Read's ‘Concise 
History’’ would certainly be given serious consideration. 
It is perhaps too concise to be recommended as an introduc- 
tion for the layman as it requires either (1) some background 
knowledge of facts in the development of the modern move- 
ment or (2) that the reader do additional reading to obtain 
these facts. But in the latter case the direction is pointed out 
and the follow-up would be quite simple. The outstanding 
feature of this book is its concern with ideas. It is not 
another historical and chronological accounting of events 
and a listing of names. In seven short chapters Read states 
clearly what to him are the ideas and therefore the people 
and events of importance in the modern movement. 

Chapter one considers ‘The Origins of Modern Arrt,”’ 
and emphasizes Cézanne; Chapter Two, “The Break- 
through"’ and The Fauves, Matisse and the beginnings of 
Expressionism; Chapter Three, ‘““Cubism;” Four, ‘Futurism, 
Dada and Surrealism;” Five, ‘Picasso, Kandinsky, Klee;"’ 
Six, ‘The Origins and Development of an Art of Deter- 
mined Relations;’’ and Seven, “The Origins of an Art of 
Internal Necessity."’ Two other outstanding features are the 
text references and bibliography and the 485 illustrations, 
one hundred of which are in color and of good quality. 
Illustrations appear on almost every page of text and pic- 
torial survey of small black and white reproductions ar- 
ranged chronologically and intended as an appendix 
provides an easy but adequate means of noting the changes 
in perception which have occurred since the beginning of 
the century. Although picture books and historical accounts 
are important it is refreshing to find a book in which the 
author stands up to be “counted” and is willing quite 
emphatically to say what is “wheat” and what is ‘“‘chaft.”’ 


Two recent books directed primarily for use by the elementary 
classroom teacher ore E-~Z Bulletin Boards, by Anne 
Douglas Weseloh, published by Fearon Publishers, San 
Francisco, California, 1959, 32 pages, price $1.50 ond 
Art Aids for Elementary Teaching, by Irma Littler 
Paine, published by Burgess Publishing Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, 1959, Revised Edition, 135 pages, 
price $3.75. The book on bulletin boards aims to show ‘‘a 
way to more eHective roomenvironment”’ and is built around 


several basic ideas for bulletin board organization. Varia- 
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tions of each idea are presented and special sections deal 
with over-cill considerations such as lettering, paper sculpture, 
borders, etc. The book will be helpful to the classroom 
teacher but is weak in not pointing directions beyond itself. 
“Ant Aids’ was first published in 1949 and this fourth 
revised printing would indicate that its aim of helping ele- 
mentary teachers with the “how” of teaching art has been 
realized. The book is intended for use by the teacher and 
for her information rather than for use of the material by 
children. Because of this there are sections on the ‘‘color 
wheel,” “principles of design,” “figure proportions,”’ ‘color 
harmonies,” etc., and one would hope that these would 
somehow stay with the teacher and not find their way to the 
children. The materials on media and processes will be 
helpful as will the bibliography and the section on films. 


Three recent books by the Reinhold Publishing Company, 
New York, continue this firm's policy of publishing books on 
artists and techniques. These are Ted Kautzky, Master 
of Pencil and Watercolor, by Charles R. Kingham, 
1959, 112 pages, price $12.50; Techniques of Painting 
the Waterfront, by Henry Gasser, 1959, 128 pages, 
price $12.50; Techniques of Drawing and Painting 
Wildlife, by Fredric Sweney, 1959, 144 pages, price 
$10.00. Of the three books, the one by Gasser is the best. 
Like his other technical books this one is full of illustrations 
and places great emphasis on showing the step by step 
development of many paintings by the author using differ- 
ing techniques. Topics covered range from sketching to 
framing and include also composition, color, studio painting, 
techniques and methods in both oil and water color. 

The book on Ted Kautzky consists largely of reproduc- 
tions of the artist's work. A brief account of his life and 
work as an architectural illustrator is also included and is 
intended to honor the artist after his death. While the book 
is a nice gesture in this regard it does little to add to what 
Kautzky had already given in his own books on techniques 
with pencil and water color. If he is remembered, it will be 
for these efforts rather than for the present volume about him. 
The wildlife book by Sweney is divided into three sections. 
Section One considers ‘Birds,’ Section Two, ‘Fish’ and 
Section Three, “Animals.” Each section begins with 
skeletal information and drawings, continues with sketches 
of details and action poses, ends with painting techniques. 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 105 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with dip! course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 

EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior Design and Water Color. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 











ART TOURS - SUMMER 1960 


SURVEYS 
SOUTH AMERICA SCANDINAVIA 
7 weeks - $875* 4 weeks - $675* 
PANAMA ECUADOR | NORWAY SWEDEN 
PERU BOLIVIA DENMARK 
July 6 to August 17 June 28 to July 24 
*Plus Transportation 


WORKSHOPS 


VENICE 
GUATEMALA RUSKIN SCHOOL OF ART 
3 weeks - $395* 5 courses - $225* 
July 9-28 and 2 weeks each 
August 6-25 June 18, july 2, July 16, 
July 30, August 13 
*Plus Transportation 











For full details contact Dept. SA 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 


33 West 42 Street @ New York 36, N. Y. 
PEnnsylvania 6-4725 








CERAMICS, MOSAIC, 
COPPER ENAMELING 


YOUR COMPLETE SOURCE 
OF MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 
New large discounts to schools 
No. 6 NEW fully iilustrated 1959 


INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 
50¢ (refunded on $5 order) 
FREE if requested on school letterhead by staff 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
DEPT. SA--3517 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, DAYTON 5, OHIO 





The Famous 
KLOPFENSTEIN 
POTTER'S WHEEL 
Write for FREE Information 


H. B. KLOPFENSTEIN & SONS 


R.F.D. #2 Dept. S$ Crestline, Ohio 





Palette Patter’ keeps you posted 
on the latest and best in artist 
materials and equipment. Get 
your free monthly copy. 


a Write to—Dept.SA-5 


ABTEST SUrrEY CoO 
6408 WOODWARD AVE 
DETROIT 2. MICK 
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Wa CARNEGIE 
college of 


FINE ARTS 


DESIGN - ART EDUCATION 


oH 
B | PAINTING - SCULPTURE 
v BFA and MFA degrees 


ie 


catalog 36 Larnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa 








STUDY THIS SUMMER AT 
THE INSTITUTE OF DESIGN 


Professional Courses for 


Designers and Educators 
Write for details 


INSTITUTE OF DESIGN of Illinois Institute of Technology 


TECHNOLOGY CENTER, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 





TEACHERS’ BUYING GUIDE 


Fully illustrated with hundreds of art and craft 
items to help make your teaching easier—results 
more exciting. You're sure to find a wide variety 
of items to fit your every need. Write today for 
Teachers’ Buying Guide free to teachers. 


DWINNELL ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 
Dept. SA-50 2312 National Road Wheeling, W. Va 
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It you borrowed 

this copy of 
SCHOOL 
ARTS 


why not have your 
own subscription ? 


You'll have your personal copy ready to 
help you every month of the school year. 


Ten issues, $6.00 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
OR—Add a subscription for School Arts 


to your next requisition for supplies. 





SCHOOL ARTS 
105 Printers Building 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send me the next 10 issues of School Arts. 


0 Send Bill Enclosed is $6.00 


Name 





PLEASE PRINT 
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Select YourOwn 


PRECIOUS STONES 
Inspiring collections sent on 30 day 
approval. Pay only for what you keep 
Expertly cut and polished Amethyst, topaz, 
Jade, etc. For rings, bracelets, pendants, 
earrings. WRITE TODAY! 50¢ and UP 


JOHN J. BARRY CO. bétadin’ 3? Micke 


IMPORTERS OF PRECIOUS STONES 














SCHOOL ARTS in Book Form 


A year’s issues bound as a volume 
through June 
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for these volume years. 
Year Quantity Year 
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1946-47 1 
1947-48 1 
1948-49 1 
1 
1 


Quantity 
1951-52 1 
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Each volume bound in library buckram 
$12.00 each postpaid 


Send orders to SCHOOL ARTS 


105 Printers Building Worcester 8, Mass. 





Alice A. D. Baumgarner 


A school superintendent has asked teachers to write 
a course outline for each subject in every grade as 
part of a curriculum study. Plans are to publish 
the results. What would be valid and useful for art? 


We are a small school district of about one thousand children 
in grades one through six. Our art program has had to be 
curtailed because of over-crowding and dilapidated build- 
ings. We know the ideal and strive for individual expression 
fromall. The other art teacher and | visit each grade once a 
week and prepare a monthly outline for two lessons a week. 
Now the problem. Because we are to move into a new build- 
ing next year the superintendent wants curriculums to be 
written by each department with a committee of one teacher 
for each grade. | don’t believe in this, yet | must do as the 
soperintendent asks. Is there something we could work on 
that would be valid, useful? How long do you think such a 
project should take? What is the cost of one of those spiral 
bound books? New York. 


Why not ease into this by starting to list goals and objectives 
of a good art program? You could list the kinds of art 
experiences that would help pupils and teachers to head 


toward these goals. One of the needs of all humans is the 
opportunity to express ideas, thoughts and feelings. So 
to help the teachers and children consider and build some 
expectancies is really part of the responsibility of any itin- 
erant teacher or supervisor, isn't it? Let's think of cur- 
riculum as being a plan and not a chain—a plan that can 
be deviated from. This could be as creative an experience 
us anything that an art teacher can do. To involve people 
in planning for worthwhile experiences can be a very stimu- 
lating part of an art teacher's job. The more you involve 
the people concerned, the more sure will be your progress. 

Why not have a conference with your superintendent to 
discuss your work plans? If you show him some examples of 
art guides from other cities and states this would help both 
of you to get a clearer picture of your problems. For ex- 
ample, have you seen the material published by Denver? 
Several cities in California have produced art guides. A 
seminar group prepared Ceative Processes for Kindergarten- 
Primary A\rt classes as Curriculum Bulletin No. 108 for the 
Stockton Unified School District, Stockton, California, 1958 
Some well-prepared state guides have been issued by Illinois, 
lowa, Tennessee, Oregon, and Virginia, each quite different 


from the other. To your list of books you might want to 
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add these on art education—deFrancesco, Ellsworth, Erdt, 
Gaitskell and Carl Reed. You will find Mattil’s The Mean- 
ing of the Crafts, and East's Display for Learning, of interest. 
Borrow from your city and state libraries a number of books 
so you and your committee can be quite selective in your 
purchasing. 

The cost of any publication is based on a number of 
things. How many pages, what weight paper for book and 
for cover, what size, number of copies, what kind of illustra- 
tions? Do you want your finished manuscript to be mimeo- 
graphed, printed from type, or photo offset? Alter you 
have developed content and selected the plan you want to 
follow, the form for the presentation may be indicated. Visit 
shops in your area that do this type of thing. Ask for 
estimates You and your committee 
might have something that could be used next school term 
in mimeograph form 


Discuss processes. 


Then after having other committees 
work on various phases of revision, you might be ready to 
put this into print. 

Consider for whom this curriculum is being prepared. Is 
it to assist art teachers? Or rather more to help the class- 
room teacher help herself to learn more about art? To under- 
stand children and their art expressions? Do you intend to 
include committees of interested lay public so that you will 
be describing to parents as well as to classroom teachers 
sound principles on which art education is based? Does 
the superintendent want curriculum guides so that he can 
explain the school and some of the learning opportunities 
it provides? Perhaps in a card file or within your quide you 
will list community resources: people, places, books, sources 
of materials. Good luck to you! Let us hear of your 
progress 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 





Fads, Frills, and Folderol 


EDITORIAL 





During the depression years, it was o 
convenient rationalization in certain 
quarters to refer to certain areas of 
the curriculum as “fads and frills.”’ 
We thought this expression was dead 
and buried until we heard this crafty 
old corpse cussing again the other 
day. Although we suspect that each 
person tends to apply this cussword 
in terms of his own upbringing, our 
one-dollar dictionary has something 
to say on the subject. It seems that 

a fad is something that is temporary 

and passing, while a frill is showy 

but useless. Now, no one can rightly 

say that something is passing until it 

has passed, and then it is too late to 
say much about it. And no one can speak with authority on 
whether something is useful until he has found a use for it. 
So much depends upon one’s philosophy and perspective 
when he rates one thing as more important than another. One 
of the persistent problems in a democracy is the way individ- 
vals stubbornly insist on the right to make up their own minds, 
right or wrong. A\nd the right to be wrong is a right we do 
not want to give up, even when we deny this right to others. 


Granted that the ability to communicate with each other is 
very important, and that the rights of an individual end 
where they begin to impinge upon the rights, welfare, and 
happiness of others, each individual should have the right 
to decide a great many things for himself. What is important 
to a child may not be as important to the parent, and we 
should not make great issues over the color of his clothing 
and the cut of his hair. By the time he is in high school 
he is no longer a child, even if not quite an adult. This 
is a period when he needs to try out many things in order 
that he may find his own place in the world. Outside of a 
minimum core of subjects basic to his existence in society, 
there should be a rich elective program. Let him try many 
things, flounder and fail and try something else, even if 
it takes him a year or two more to complete his high school 
work! This is far better than to have him flounder in college 
because he couldn't test his wings earlier. Aptitudes and 
interests are more likely to be discovered in courses than 
with the questionnaires, tests, pencils, and pegs in the hands 
of the guidance counselor, as competent as he may be. 


The best way to discover aptitudes and interests in science 


is to give the student an opportunity to take some work in 
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it. But the same goes for art and other areas. True, the 
school day may be too short to permit the student to try his 
wings in everything, as logical as that may be. If that is 
correct, the sensible solution would be to lengthen this 
period of exploration in some way. IF it is not practical 
to extend the school day or the school term, we may need to 
add a year or two to the high school or carry over this 
period of exploration into the first two years of college. 
For a great many years, we have regarded the junior high 
school as the time to discover one's interests and talents, 
but every time we add a required course to this period we 
make this less possible to achieve. Whether it is this 
abundance of required courses, or the confused condition of 
today’s culture, the plain facts are that relatively few 
high school students are really sure what they want to do 
vocationally when they graduate. A\nd of those who are 
more certain of themselves it is a safe bet that many go on to 
study for a given profession because they have been pushed 
by parents or coerced by curriculums which have provided 
little opportunity to experiment in other directions. 


Pending that period when high school and junior college 
curriculums are so broad that a student can test his strength 
in every direction, we need to greatly increase the elective 
program and to allow the student more choices of courses 
based on his own hunches. One's lifework is more important 
to him than to anyone else. Let's not belittle certain areas 
by calling them fads and frills, and thus by indirection con- 
trol his future. If we are honest, we must admit that it is 
often the extra things a person can do that make one person 
stand out above others equally prepared vocationally 
Often these have no specific connection with the vocation 
Even in a military way, American humor, athletics, and hot- 
rodding experience could be a factor in victory. It might 
be good to be able to sing on a lonely trip to the moon. 
Anything that is useful is not a frill. It doesn't hurt for 
a policeman to be able to deliver a baby, for a druggist 
to be able to make a sandwich, for a priest to be able to 
play baseball with the boys, for a preacher to be able to 
tie scout knots, for a speaker to be a typist; even for the 
oldest president we have ever had in office to be able to 
keep fit by playing golf. No school experience is a fad if 
it teaches the student how to lead, how to follow, and how 
to get along with people; or if it prepares him to keep his 
sanity in a world of greater leisure. And the arts which 


cross borders and centuries are not passing fads. 
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LETTERING: A Guide for Teachers 
by John Cataldo, State University College for Teachers at Buffalo, New York 
An original work from cover to cover, offering practical help and ideas for making and 
You'll find sug 


using letter forms. —— for using lettering to express ideas and 
emotions, help in developing original letter forms, and lively, all new alphabets. You'll 


FO R ART TEAC H i N G see how beautiful, expressive and dynamic lettering can be, how challenging to the 


hand and mind. A refreshing and unique approach that you'll enjoy. 
80 pages Size 8x11 Fully illustrated color throughout Price $6.00, circle A below 
IDEAS and METHODS COLLAGE AND CONSTRUCTION in Elementary and Junior High Schools 
by Lois Lord, Chairman, Art Department, The New Lincoln School, New York City 
A source of fresh and exciting art activities for teachers to use in navies children ex- 
press their imaginative ideas. Offers material in four subject areas: Wire Sculpture, 
Constructions—including mobiles and stabiles, Collage, and Suggestions for Teachers. 
Emphasis is on simplicity and classroom workability. Many examples of children's work. 
112 pages Size 74% x 10 Fully illustrated Price $5.95, circle B below 
ART WORKSHOP LEADERS PLANNING GUIDE 
Edited by Howard Conant, Chairman, Dept. of Art Education, New York University 
A guide for art teachers and community group leaders concerned with onpunicion and 
conducting creative art workshops. Based on a recent series of seminars at N.Y.U., 
where 37 highly qualified art educators discussed this subject from all educational levels. 
Summarized for you by Dr. Howard Conant, leader of the seminar. You'll find much 
helpful material in this book. Action photos of workshops and art classes amplify the text. 
44 pages Size 814 x 11 Fully illustrated Price $2.60 Circle €C below 
EXPLORING PAPIER-MACHE 
by Victoria Bedford Betts, formerly, Art Consultant, Binney & Smith Co., New York City 
A here'’s-how book giving ideas and methods for making varied, useful, and exciting 
things from papier-mache. Many large photographs (four in full color) and original 
drawings show finished pieces, processes and techniques. Emphasis is on simplicity 
and classroom usefulness. Dozens of fresh new forms and designs to stimulate originality. 
134 pages Size 7% x 10'% Fully illustrated Price $6.00, circle D beiow 
PAPER SHAPES AND SCULPTURE for school use 
by M. Grace Johnston, Asst. Supervisor of Elementary Art, Newark, New Jersey 
A book of methods, materials and techniques for using paper as a creative art medium 
in elementary and junior high schools. Especially helpful to classroom and art teachers— 
grade five through junior high. Helps children quickly learn to use paper with skill and 
originality. Large photos illustrate finished pieces; drawings and text show processes. 
70 pages Size 8!4 x 11 Fully illustrated Price $4.75, circle E below 
MURALS FOR SCHOOLS 
by Arne W. Randall, Head, Applied Arts Dept., Texas Tech., Lubbock, Texas 
A here’s-how book for making murals in the classroom. This book of ideas, methods and 
a5 = uses of materials in mural making will be particularly helpful to the classroom and art 
an rs teacher. It gives suggestions for mural themes; ideas on design, color and arrangement; 
use of basic media; ideas on planning murals; hints on care and storage of materials. 
«(ii 112 pages Size 73%4 x 10% Fully illustrated Price $5.95, circle F below 
EXPLORING ‘aa ee MASK MAKING, Creative Methods and Techniques 
CHE hae by Matthew Baranski, Art Teacher, Buffalo, New York Public Schools 
PAPIER-M ye | A book for teachers giving ideas for designing and making masks for all occasions. 
ee ; ss With many illustrations and readable text, it shows you how to make masks everyone 
3 eo enjoys .. . the kind with real personalities. Only a few simple tools and inexpensive 
materials are needed. Ideas for all ages, grade through high. Many sketches and photos. 
112 pages Size 7'6 x 10% Fully illustrated Price $5.50, circle G below 
PAPER SCULPTURE 
by M. Grace Johnston, Asst. Supervisor of Elementary Art, Newark, New Jersey 
Have you tried the fascinating experience of taking a flat sheet of paper and making 
three-dimensional designs—modern designs that sparkle with originality? You'll find a 
rich store of ideas in this book. It also gives methods and techniques for cutting, bending, 
scoring, folding, fastening, and assembling. A stimulating and helpful book. 
52 pages Size 814 x 11 Fully illustrated Price $3.75, circle H_ below 
CREATIVE EXPRESSION WITH CRAYONS 
by Elise Reid Boylston, formerly, Supervisor of Elementary Art, Atlanta, Georgia 
Have you ever wished you had at your finger tips a source of ideas using crayons—new— 
stimulating—interesting ideas for your classes? This book emphasizes creative art and 
suggests ways to develop creative leadership. It also gives, with many illustrations and 
readable text, a wide range of interesting and useful methods of using crayons. 
100 pages Size 7x10 Fully illustrated (6 in color) Price $3.95, circle 1 below 
PLANNING AND PRODUCING POSTERS 
by John deLemos, Art Director, The Latham Foundation, Palo Alto, California 
60 pages Size 734 x 10% Fully illustrated Price $3.75, circle J below 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Please send book(s) as indicated by the letter(s) | have circled 


AScoet GHt J Send bill payable in 30 days Payment enclosed 
DAVIS PUBLICATIONS, Inc. © 105 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Ship and bill to: Name 
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- OUTDOORS, COLOR TIME IS PRANG TIME! 
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own time with these Prang proven colors 





Add new heights to your creative program 
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Courtesy Young Artists Art Text Books 


E] THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY - SANDUSKY, OHIO- NEW YORK 
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